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Original. 
HOPE. 


“NOW WESTLIN WIN’S.” 


Tue plate which our engraver has executed for the | 
embellishment of the magazine this month, was designed | BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
for an illustration of the following beautiful song, by Rob- oan 
Horx never leaves the human heart— 
She sheds a ray beneath the plume 
Of sable Death, will not depart ; 
But, like a moonbeam through the gloom 
Where storm-clouds thicken, breaks and shines, 
So that the gazer, lost and lone, 
Joys that, beyond those dark confines, 
A purer, brighter orb is known. 


ert Burns— 


Now westlin win’s, and slaughtering guns, 
Bring Autumn’s pleasant weather ; 
The moorcock springs on whirring wings 
Amang the blooming heather: 
Now waving grain, wide o’er the plain, 
Delights the weary farmer ; 
And the moon shines bright, when I rove at night, 


To muse upon my charmer. a 
I y Man is immortal! Hope reveals 


The solemn truth; or why should we 
Long for the home that Time conceals 

In some blest clime beyond thé sea ? 
The billows dash—Life’s fragile bark 

Reels to the shock, yet on we sail ; 
Hope is our pilot, bids us mark 

The beacon’s blaze, nor heed the gale! 


The partridge loves the fruitless fells; 
The plover loves the mountains ; 
The woodcock haunts the lovely dells ; 
The soaring hern the fountains : 
Through lofty groves the cushat roves 

The path of man to shun it; 
The hazel-bush o’erhangs the thrush, 
The spreading thorn the linnet. 
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There are no terrors for the breast 

Of him whom Hope sustains and cheers— 
And, though her promises are best 

To merry minds and youthful years, 
Still, when sustained by virtue, Age 

Woos her mild solace, soft she breathes 
Amid the white locks of the sage, 

And rose-buds, in his chaplet, wreathes. 


Thus every kind, their pleasure find, 
The savage and the tender ; 

Some social join, and leagues combine, 
. Some solitary wander : 
Avaunt, away! the cruel sway, 

Tyrannic man’s dominion ; 

The sportsman’s joy, the murdering cry, 
The Suauieg, gry pinion. The sweet consoler! I have seen 


But Peggy dear, the evening’s clear, Her spirit in a form of earth— 





Thick flies the skimming swallow ; 
The sky is blue, the fields in view, 
All fading green and yellow: 
Come, let us stray our gladsome way, 
And view the charms of nature— 
The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 
And every happy creature. 


We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 
Till the silent moon shine clearly ; 
I'll grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest, 
Swear how I love thee dearly : 

Not vernal showers to budding flowers, 
Nor autumn to the farmer, 

So dear can be as thou to me, 
My fair, my lovely charmer! 


A simple girl she seemed, with mien 
Of pensive grace and tender mirth. 
She gently oped a hovel-door, 
And lo! a broad, rich beam of light 
Poured in, and all the dark before 
Became, like her, grntty bright! 


I saw a dungeon. Chained and worn 
With anguish, lay a brave, strong man: 

He fought for Freedom, and was borne 
Away, while blood in torrents ran 

From hearts, whose loss a nation wept !— 
Hope came at length, like his own child, 

And whispered that Oppression slept— 
The patriot stood erect and smiled ! 


Best boon of Heaven, she visits all— 














But most with grief prefers to dwell ; 
She flashes swift through crowded hall, 

And loiters long in lonesome cell. 
Ideal nymph! thou'rt all to me, 

Sister and bride and angel, too— 
Say! is there one on earth like thee, 


The song was one of the early productions of the poet’s 
muse, and the lady immortalized in it, one of his early 
heroines, one who aliowed him to be a lover for a few 
months, and then, as he in one of his letters expresses 
himself, having pledged her soul to meet him in the field 
of matrimony, jilted him with peculiar circumstances of 
mortification. 
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So gentle, constant, fond and true! 
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THE PLAY AND THE AFTERPIECE. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“ This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein they play in.”—sHAKSPEARE. 


TueEre is probably no species of amusement so dan- || 
gerously attractive to a young and imaginative person, as 
the theatre. A frivolous mind finds it merely a fashiona- 
ble way of dissipating time, but to the character of which | 


I speak, it is a sort of fairy land—an enchanted garden, |) 


and the dusky slave of the lamp, by whose agency so 


lovely a spot was created, is quite forgotten while the | 


eye and fancy run riot amid its pleasures. Who can 
have forgotten her visits in early life to the scene of such || 
sorcery—the strange delight with which she gazed on | 
the brilliant dress-circle, and the feeling almost of awe | 
with which she looked down upon the sea of human | 
faces that rolled beneath her in the pit? Who can have |, 
forgotten the impatient longing with which she watched 


HE AFTERPIECE. 
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| and a heart thrilling with “ vague dreams, as yet no object 
knowing.” Her intellectual faculties were given up 
|| entirely to the mastery of imagination, and in all practi- 
} cal manners she was a mere child. 
|| Josephine had never visited the theatre until after she 
| left school, and it had, therefore, all the charm of novelty. 
| But to a mind like hers, it scarcely required any addi- 
| tional recommendation. Night after night, her stately 
‘form, sparkling with jewels, might be seen in the box 
immediately opposite the stage ;—night after night did 
| she watch with unabated excitement the progress of the 
_mimic epitome of life, scarcely drawing breath except 
| whee the curtain fell before the brilliant scene. She 
knew it was an illusion, but she wished not to be awa- 
_kened to the realities of a sober-suited world, when she 
could thus dwell amid the splendors of regal state in the 
| fairy land of the drama. The actors in that bright scene, 
_were objects of her special reverence. She envied while 
_she almost worshipped the queen of tragedy, sweeping in 
| jewelled robes across the narrow limits of her transient 


| kingdom, and the suffering or triumphant hero seemed to 


the mystic green curtain, even as the Egyptian novice, } her mad fancy a model of all that could ennoble humanity. 


in olden time, gaze 
the burning glories of the mysterious Isis—the breath- | 


less anticipation when that curtain slowly began to rise | 
—and the pleasant shiver that ran through her frame as 


she felt the rush of cold air from behind the scenes while || 
her eye was suddenly filled with the mimic splendor of | 
the stage. And who does not also remember the utter 
prostration of all mental and bodily strength that followed 
this strong excitement? I do not know how it may be 
with others, but I have certainly been sensible of as much 
fatigue resulting from the enjoyment of fine acting, as 
from severe mental labor, or unwonted physical exertion. 
Perhaps, had I been a habitual attendant on the theatre, 
my feelings would have become hackneyed and less sus- 
ceptible of such powerful impressions. But I could 
never bring myself to resort to it as a mere pastime. I) 
never went unless to witness such historical skill as could | 
afford me intellectual gratification, and I have generally 





d on the dark veil which concealed | | 


| There was no one who could share her enthusiasm suffi- 
| ciently to awaken her from her delusion. When we 
| feel that there is no sympathy with our feelings, we dis- 
trust our friends’ power of judging accurately of their 
| tendency, and Josephine well knew, that to all her family, 
the theatre was merely a place of amusement. There 
was none to feel its excitement with her, and, while 
sharing her pleasures, explain to her the dangers of their 
unbridled indulgence. When gazing with delight on the 
beauty of the scenic hall, there was no one to destroy her 
illusion by pointing out (as I knew once done) the can- 
dle-box on which its frame-work was resting; and the 
journal which discloses the fact that the finest actress of 
modern times may utter a coarse ‘aside’ in the midst 
of the exquisite breathings of Julict’s passionate tender- 
ness had not then awakened from their dream those 
whom her magic had entranced. To Josephine, all was 





ll for a time, reality, and the stage-lights seemed to her the 


. . | . . 
returned completely overcome with lassitude—the natu- | boundaries of all that was beautiful on earth. 


ral consequence of great excitement. That such impres- 


sions may be fraught with danger to the weak-minded, 
is without doubt, and an instance now occurs to me, 
which seems to me worth noticing. 

Josephine Beauvilliers was the youngest daughter of 
an old French merchant, who, having made his fortune 
in this ee pstry, was content to remain here to spend it. 
His children were all married except Josephine, and his | 
time was now divided between his counting-room, his 
dinner-table, and the spectacle, upon which the family 
were regular attendants. Josephine had been highly, | 
but not judiciously educated. Every thing connected | 
with the imagination, she learned with difficulty, and, | 
according to the prevailing system, she was taught those 
things best which she learned most easily. She had 
none of the volatile spirit of coquetry which generally 
distinguishes her country-women, but its place was sup- 
plied by what was still worse—senfiment. She left 
school at the age of seventeen, with a person of exceed- 











ing beauty—a head full of the romance of a novel-reader, 1 


This dream of youth would probably have been quite 
forgotten in the more absorbing fancies of womanhood, 
had not Josephine unfortunately learned to combine 
them in a vision dangerous to her peace, but dazzling to 
her imagination. Among the inferior actors, was one 
distinguished less for his histrionic powers than for his 
fine person. Towering above all his companions in 
height, with a figure cast in the mould of perfect symme- 
try, and a face of dark beauty, brilliantly lighted up by a 
smile that disclosed teeth of pearly whiteness, Rodolph 
Fitzgerald was certainly a most noble-looking man. 
Decked with the trappings of his profession, he realized 
the idea of a paladin of the days of chivalry, or a preuz 
chevalier of the days of Louis Quatorze. His voice was 
remarkably fine, and his singing exquisite. A walking 
gentleman—or a minstrel, he could persenate admirably. 
He did not quite fail, even when filling the part of regal 
dignity, but he was quite incapable of any thing that 
required talent or memory. Josephine, with all her pas- 
sion for the theatre, was no judge of good acting. She 
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had early singled out the handsome actor as the object 


of her notice. She marked the grace of his attitudes, 


and listened to the clear rich tones of his voice, until she | 
forgot all others, in her absorbed attention to him. She | 


sometimes wondered that he did not fill more prominent 
characters, but it never occurred to her that, notwith- 
standing his surpassing beauty, his total incapacity to 
enter into the spirit of an author, must for ever keep him 
in the ranks as a subaltern. To see him elsewhere than 
on the stage, she never dreamed, and she could scarcely 
account to herself for the feeling which induced her to 
use her influence with her father, to procure a stage-box. 
She was sensible to a new and delicious tremor of plea- 
sure when she found herself so near the object of her 
passionate admiration. Her color went and came, her 
heart beat thick, and her pulse quickened when she 
listened to his love-making or flippant stage-compliments, 
as if they had been really addressed to herself. 

It was not long before the handsome actor noticed his 


young admirer. There is nothing so quick-sighted as 


vanity; even envy is purblind compared with it, and |) 


Rodolph Fitzgerald was at no loss to determine the full 
value of her absorbed attention to his merits. It hap- 
pened, somehow or other, that it now became necessary 


_ for him to walk always to the left side of the stage, and | 
_ his soft words and tender looks generally glided past his | 


mimic ladye-love, and found their way into the box which 
_ Josephine occupied. At first she could not believe the 


Cente Went ‘ate é 


possibility of such happiness, but when she could no} 


longer doubt, the deluded girl actually bedewed her pil- 
low with tears of grateful joy. She paused not to inquire 
what would be the result of such a wild passion. “I 
shall never see him except on the stage—I injure no one 
but myself by this hopeless devotion, and I will bury the 
secret in my own heart till it brings me to the grave.” 
Such was the sophistry of passion in a mind whose 
romance was indeed an “ opium-dream.” Josephine 
continued night after night to gaze upon his noble form— 
to watch for the soft glance of his speaking eye, and to 
listen for the melting tones of his exquisite voice, careless 
that she was imbibing a poison fatal to her peace. 
Fitzgerald was not insensible to the undisguised admi- 
ration of the beautiful girl, and his attention towards her 
was certainly not abated by the information that she was 
a rich heiress.. Let me do him the justice, however, to 
state that motives of self-interest were least uppermost in 
his mind when he looked upon her superb beauty. He 
was one whom nature had intended for better things, but 
early dissipation and wayward habits, had marked out 
for him a course of life, flattering to his baser feelings, 
and utterly subversive of his few good impulses. He had 
no intention of allowing the passion of the ill-judging 
Josephine to evaporate in the sunny atmosphere of fash- 
ionable life. He wrote to her, and contrived to have 
the letter conveyed to her dressing-table. Her imagina- 
tion had already invested him with all the attributes that 
adorned the heroes of the Minerva press, and this pas- 


sionate epistle was not calculated to diminish such exal- | recovered from her bewilderment. 


|| feet. 


| fancy had been heated by the wretched trash which then 
degraded the name of novel! Joy and shame struggled 
for mastery in her heart, but principle was not strong 
enough to contend with passion, and Josephine went to 
the theatre that night with a billet pinned in the folds of 
‘her mouchoir. As the curtain fell, the handkerchief 
dropped from her hand, and fell almost at Fitzgerald’s 
A few minutes afier, the handkerchief was handed 
into the box, and she felt sure of the safety of her missive. 
| Her answer had been, as she thought, cold and forbidding, 
| but she had answered, and Fitzgerald was quite satisfied 
| to wait the result. He proceeded cautiously at first, but 
| Josephine soon learned to look for a letter under her 
toilet-cushion every night, and seldom did she repair to 
| the scene of her enchantment without a similar love- 
token concealed about her person. Step by step she 
proceeded in her infatuation, until she found herself on 
the verge of an elopement with a man of whose private 
character she knew nothing—whom she had never seen 
except in the masking-tire of a stage-hero—and of whose 
real name, even she was utterly ignorant. 

Perhaps Josephine would have been less hasty in her 
resolution to quit her father’s protection, had not her 
|romantic fancy conjured up an ideal persecution to 
|affright her. Her cousin Antonie arrived from Paris 
with an avowed determination to win her regard, if possi- 
| ble, and she well knew her family favored his suit. Her 
‘imagination immediately conjured up the vision of a 
| tyrannical father and cruel mother, bent upon effecting a 
| marriage which her soul abhorred. + It is true, Antonie 
| was young, good-looking, and agreeable, therefore, not 








‘likely to be an especial object of aversion ; it is also true 


|| that her indulgent parents never dreamed of forcing her 
i] 


‘inclinations, but Josephine was little accustomed to 
calculate probabilities. Her lover, made acquainted 
| with her ill-grounded fears, took advantage of them to 
| propose an immediate elopement, and in an evil hour she 
| consented. 
| Tt was on a Sunday evening, the only time that Fitz- 
_ gerald could free himself from the trammels of his laborious 
| profession, that Josephine left her father’s house to meet 
‘her lover. He had always appeared to her imagination 
in the glittering costume of the theatre, and when she 
} beheld his graceful form cased in a snuff-colored frock 
|}coat, and fine throat concealed beneath the levelling 
black stock, her first feeling was one of extreme disap- 
| pointment. Pouring out a thousand ardent expressions 
i of gratitude and affection, Fitzgerald led her to the car- 
} riage which was in waiting, and then—when for the first 
|| time she found herself in company with him—she learned 
that she was about wedding herself to the fortunes of a 
| poor and nameless adventurer, for the very designation 
| by which she had known him, was as theatrical as his 
| profession. Whether she felt any misgivings at that 
| moment, it is in vain to surmise. She had now gone too 
| far to recede, and she found herself in the presence of 
| the clergyman, who was to unite them before she had 
But much as she 





ted ideas. Its inflated style—its ardent epithets—its| fancied herself in love with Rodolph Fitzgerald, she 
pompous expressions of devotion were peculiarly fascina- | absolutely started with dismay when, as the ceremony 
ting to a girl whose taste had been perverted, and whose | proceeded, he was addressed and responded to the name 
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of Ichabod Jenkins! For a moment, every thing was 
forgotten in the horror of becoming Mrs. Ichabod Jen- 
kins, and she could no longer disguise from herself the 
fact, that an hour’s intercourse had stripped him of many 
of the attributes with which her fancy had decorated 
him. 

Josephine’s first care, after her marriage, was to write 
to her kind old father, taking care, however, to sign her 
name Fitzgerald, and not Jenkins. He answered her 
with a French versivn of the old proyerb—* as you make 
your bed, so you must lie in it,” and enclosing a check 
for five hundred dollars, bade her farewell for ever. She 
was yet too much under the excitement of passion to 
regret this as deeply as she afterwards learned to deplore 
it, and the knowledge that she was an outcast from her 
family, scarcely cost her a panr. Like too many of her 
temperament, she had cherished a sickly sensibility to 
the entire neglect of all the social affections, and she was 
soon to pay the penalty of her folly. 

Josephine had not the slightest idea of the value of 
money. She had always enjoyed the luxuries of wealth, 
without ever inquiring into the sources whence it was 
derived, and she had not the least conception of the 
straits to which poverty could reduce people. She 
was therefore quite surprised when her husband informed 
her that it would be necessary for them to remove to 
humbler lodgings, at least, until her father relented. Her 
ideas of love in a cottage included—a romantic abode 
on the banks of a purling stream, surrounded with flow- 
ers, whose spontaneous growth spared all the labor of 
cultivation, and fruits that fell ripe at her feet in all sea- 
sons of the year. But on the internal arrangements of 
that cottage—the daily routine of breakfasting, dining 
and supping, she had never wasted a thought. How 
then could she bring herself to superintend the household 
affairs in a miserable suite of dingy apartments, on the 
second floor of a house in street? Poor Josephine 
—she knew no more of domestic duties than an infant, 
and those little offices of kindness and attention which 
so naturally and gracefully come under the province of a 
wife, were to her the bitterest and most humilating tasks. 

Though nothing could be more gentlemanly than 
Fitzgerald's appearance on the stage, yet he was, in fact, 
a man of coarse habits, and vulgar propensities. He 
assumed the manners along with the costume of his part, 
but the actual man was a very different individual; the 
smoky lamp that lighted up the scene, was not more 
unlike the noonday sun. His apartments were constantly 
filled with such associates as usually attend a man of 
such habits—men like himself, who had wasted their 
substance in riotous living, and now fed on the husks 
which society might afford them, Josephine found her- 
self the centre of attraction to many who had once been 
the objects of her admiration, but her heart sickened with 
disgust as she saw how little these votaries of excitement 
resembled the characters they personated. There were 
some noble exceptions, it is true—men who drew their 
inspiration from the poetry of their own natures, and 
whose lives were as exemplary as their powers of expres- 
sing passion were surpassing, but they rarely mingled in 
the incongruous assemblage that was to be found in the 














abode of so inferior a man as Fitzgerald, and Josephine 
found to her sorrow, that few, very few, could rise supe- 
rior to the influence of a profession whose very success 
depended upon continued excitement. Alas! she had 
paid dearly for the infatuation. She had exchanged the 
refinements of elegant society for the coarse jollity of 
vicious indulgence—the home of luxury for the abode of 
pinching penury—and the tenderness of parents for the 
love of a husband utterly incapable of appreciating purity 
of heart, and delicacy of feeling. 

Josephine, as may be supposed, had little native 
strength of character to contend with difficulties. She 
took no pains to conceal her disappointment ; her tem- 
per became soured, her manners harsh, and in her hus- 
band’s opinion, nothing but her beauty remained. He 
had been no less disappointed than his wife, though his 
dreams had been of a more worldly nature. He had 
hoped her father would soon relent towards his favorite 
child, and day after day he vainly expected for her a 
recall to the paternal roof. When, however, her father 
still continued inexorable, after the lapse of two years, 
during which time Josephine had become the mother of 
a sickly little girl, he determined to make her beauty 
profitable since her fortune was beyond his grasp. 

Gradually—for he anticipated her repugnance—he 
unfolded to her a scheme which he had been secretly 
maturing. He spoke of her beauty, her talents, her mu- 
sical skill, and finally proposed that she should try her 
fortune on the stage. Her answer was calm, but a tragedy 
queen would have given her crown for such a tone of 
suppressed feeling as that in which it was uttered. 
“Bring back the fancies you created only to destroy— 
restore the illusions of my blighted youth, and gladly will 
I enter a place I once deemed a fairy land of bliss; but 
tell me not now of the theatre. I have been behind the 
scenes—TI have beheld the coarse machinery that produ- 
ces what I once thought magic beauty, and now I would 
take my little one in my arms and walk through the 
valley and shadow of death, rather than tread the boards 
of that vile place, and be as you have been—a personi- 
fied lie!” 

Enraged at her determined refusal, her husband be- 
came more and more morose. His recourse to the 
excitements of strong drink became more frequent, and 
at length, one day he so far forgot his manhood as to 
strike her a heavy blow. She rose from the floor, and 
gazing at him a moment as if bewildered, slowly left the 
room. He repented of his violence the moment it was 
committed, but he could not bring himself to the humili- 
ation of acknowledging it, and another hour was con- 
sumed over his bottle, before he sought his injured wife. 
She was no where to be found! The babe also had dis- 
appeared, and after a considerable search, he learned 
from a boy who attended a shop in the neighborhood, 
that Mrs. Fitzgerald had passed some time before with 
her child in her arms, Alarmed at these tidings, her 
husband sought her in all directions, but she had wan- 
dered beyond his reach, and he was obliged to take his 
place upon the stage that night, while his heart was torn 
with anguish and remorse. 

Three days afterwards, a woman with a child in her 
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arms, was seen sitting on the steps of a church in oad 
upper part of the city. The weather was excessively 
cold, and both mother and child were thinly clad. A 
charitable old lady brought them into her house, and then 
found to her horror, that the child was dead, and frozen 
stiff, while the mother was a quiet, melancholy lunatic. 
The commissioners of the almshouse ordered the burial 
of the infant, and transferred the unhappy Josephine to 
the asylum for the insane. Fitzgerald heard the story 
just as he was dressing to personate a minstrel, in which 
character he was to sing a new song. He appeared 
pale, and his lips quivered as he attempted to utter the 
notes. But he had too often played a part to fail now. 
His song was sung—it was encored; he obeyed, and 
then throwing a cloak over his gay trappings, he hurried 
to the asylum. He was admitted after declaring his 
errand, and found himself at the door of a grated cell, | 
within which, on a straw pallet, lay the still beautiful | 
Josephine. He turned away without a single word, but 

regularly on the first day of every week, a small sum of | 
money was deposited in the hands of the matron for the 
support of the helpless patient. He never visited her 
again, but endeavored to drown his remorse in still more 
copious potations. He still appeared on the stage, but 
his bloated person and disfigured countenance soon bore 
testimony to his destructive habits. 

About a year after their separation, Fitzgerald was 
seized with a fit while passing the city hospital. He was 
immediately carried in, and lay for many days suffering 
all the horrors of that dreadful scourge of the drunkard— 
delirium tremens. An hour before his death, he so far 
recovered his reason as to recognize in the nurse who 
attended him, the erring and ill-fated Josephine. But 
the heavy hand that lay upon him, forbade the utterance 
of a single word of penitence. A look of tenderness—a 
pressure of the clammy fingers, and the ‘‘ handsomest man 
on the stage” was no more! A life of false glitter was 
finished by a death in the ward of a hospital. 

As soon as the news of his death reached Mr. Beau- 
villiers, he determined to recall his daughter. He had 
never seen her—never heard from her since he had dis- 
carded her, and his heart smote him as he thought of 
the hardships she might have endured. He found her 








occupying a humble but useful station in the city hospital. |) 


When she left her husband, after the blow which had 
excited her to frenzy, she had determined to commit 
suicide. But the thought of her child seemed instinc- 
tively to restrain her, and she was unconscious of all that 
had passed, until after the lapse of several months. She 
gradually recovered her faculties, and found herself in 
the asylum. 
ted to one of the physicians enough of her story to inte- 
rest him in her favor; carefully concealing her name, 


After her entire recovery, she communica- |) 
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The dream of youth could never be recalled, but the 
tenderness of woman’s nature is indestructible, and she 
| watched over his unconscious form until death extin- 
guished the last spark of her resentment, and hiding 
the harsh realities of his character, left his memory to be 


| Josephine had suffered 


| deified by her imagination. 
;much. She was scarcely twenty-three years of age, and 
yet her own folly had blighted all her happiness, and 
clouded all her future prospects. A life of retirement 
| was all that seemed left for her, and to that, her habits 
| : . 
of thought and feeling were alike averse. Her imagina- 
| tion still ruled her better judgment, and in despite of 
| the wishes of her aged parents who gladly welcomed her 
|to her childhood’s home, she sailed for France, with a 
determination to bury herself in a convent, as a more 
/romantic method of seclusion than could be devised in 
the common-place land of America. 
| An old count who came frequently to visit his daugh- 
| ters, then boarders in the same convent, struck with her 
exceeding beauty, which she certainly took no especial 
| pains to conceal when circumstances allowed it to be 
disclosed, prevailed upon her to change her mind. When 
| the year of her noviciate had expired, she appeared 
| before the altar to receive—not the veil, but the wedding- 
| ring. 
| She soon learned that it is possible to play a false 
part in the theatre of real life, as well as on the mimic 
| stage, and no one who beheld the superb beauty of the 
“richly-dressed Countess de Berneau, adorning the gay 
circles of Paris, would have suspected that the worm of 
_ discontent was gnawing at her heart. But the jealousy 
‘of her decrepid old husband embittered all her splen- 
dors. 
| A youth of romantic excitement—a middle age of fash- 
| ionable frivolity—an old age of superstitious austerity— 
such was the fate of the beautiful Josephine. Always in 
extremes, because always under the influence of an un- 
| governed imagination, her life is like an acted proverb, 
pee the curtain falls while we are still gazing on the 
_withered crone, sitting in her high-backed chair, mumb- 
ling with reluctant lips her long-neglected missal, and 
| sometimes muttering with bitter sneer as she revives 
| past scenes, “‘ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 





Nore.—It has been suggested by a friend who read the fore- 
going tale in manuscript, that it might possibly be construed 
into an attack on theatrical amusements, and the profession of 
an actor. This certainly is not my intention. I am not Quix- 
otic enough to run a tilt against the windmills of public opinion, 
nor inconsistent enough to attempt to throw discredit upon an 
amusement which I sometimes share. With to the pro- 
| fession, I presume there are in that, as in all rs, persons of 
| good, bad, and indifferent characters, My object was simply 
| to show the ill effects of habitual excitement upon an ill-regula- 
| ted mind. Had I known of any other species of excitement 
| equally powerful and fascinating, I should not have selected 
the theatre. 





however, and expressing her wish to find some employ- | 


ment that might relieve her from the necessity of apply- 
She was | he, as the visible agent, is removed, but the light and in- 


ing to her husband for her maintenance. 
allowed to earn her daily bread as a sempstress and 
assistant nurse in the hospital, and finally, the abode 
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Tue influence of the good man ceases not at death ; 


“fluence of his example still remain; and the moral ele- 
-ment of this world will long show the traces of their 


| 


which she had chosen as a refuge from her now hated | vigor and purity; just as the western sky, after the sun 


head. 





| orb. 


husband, became the shelter of that husband's dying | has set, still betrays the glowing traces of the departed 
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Original. . mud, half water, could evidently bear the weight of no 
HEREWARD, THE HUNTER. _more bulky visitor than the curlews or herons which 

a ‘flapped over its surface, or waded in its slimy waters. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CROMWELL,” “THE BROTHERS,” ETc. | On the right hand, the earth was firmer, as might be 
7 judged from the dense thicket which embowered it, with 

Tue evening of a summer’s day was rapidly approach- ee a timber-tree, of venerable age, and bulk suiper- 
ing, and though the sun was still above the horizon, | tionate, lifting its dark head, clearly defined, against the 
ae ~ gg Pig a soft and rosy light, adh ‘a me ruddy sky; but from * island - the er roed 
sank so low, that his long rays were intercepted by the | was separated by a wide, sluggish stream, ‘ing its 
gigantic trees, which, at the period of our tale, flourished | way through moss and mire, between deep banks of 
in one unbroken tract of forest over the swampy plains, tremulous unstable bog. Beside this stream, concealed 
now bare and woodless, of Cambridge and the isle “ by the thick foliage of the alders, lurked the two men 
Ely. Dreary and desolate as is the present aspect of) ajjuded to above—both Saxons by their aspects, for both 
those vast, open marshes, which have succeeded to the | were strong and muscular of limb, blue-eyed, and yellow- 
boundless woodlands, far gloomier and sterner was their | haired, with fair complexions, where their skin had been 
character in the first century, reckoned from the Norman defended from the summer’s sun and winter’s storm, which 
conquest. So wild, indeed, and savage was the nature had tanned all parts exposed to their inclemency into one 
of these solitudes, that, till the hapless day when England general tint of ruddy brown. One of the two, and, as it 
yielded to the fierce and tyrannous foreigner, no foot but | would seem from the deference shown to him by his com- 
of the roaming hunter ventured to tread their black and | panion, the superior person, was, indeed, of size, almost 
treacherous morasses ; which, although bearing a thick || gigantic; considerably above six feet in height, broad- 
growth of alder, and marsh willow, with here and there shouldered, and deep-chested, with muscular and brawny 
a group of mighty ashes towering above the stunted | limbs, he yet gave promise of activity scarcely inferior to 
underwood and tall rank sedges, offered no sure founda- his strength—his features were decidedly, although not 
tion to the tread of man or beast, and held forth no in- | eminently, handsome, with a frank, open, and intelligent 
ducement save in the myriads of aquatic fowl which had | expression, and animated by a glance of bold and reck- 
bred, almost undisturbed, for ages, in their sequestered | less daring. He wore above his close-curled auburn hair, 
pools and perilous quagmires. But When the insatiate | ay open morion or bacinet of steel, once brightly polished 
victor had seized upon the fairest and fattest of the |! and adorned with curious carving, but now completely 
land, as lawful spoil of war—when it was found by the | embrowned by the rust, which had been suffered to en- 
unhappy Saxons that neither the mail-shirt of the war | croach upon its surface, partly, it might be, because its 
rior, nor the grey cassock of the monk, was proof against present dinginess of hue was more congenial to the habits 
ps re me nee ee of a | of its wearer, than the ostentatious brillianey with which 
jor satcty to those impene asthesses, wherein | it had once glanced to every wandering sunbeam. The 
they dwelt for many a year, defying the relentless enmity , remainder of his dress was a steel-shirt or hauberk of 
of the usurpers, fearless and free, and happier far than| the antique and uncouth form peculiar to the Saxons, 
those of their own race who, seeking by submission, and | consisting of rude rings of iron, not linked into each 
a —ey to ry precarious “rp 1 “* rie vn | other, but sewed upon a leather cassock edgewise, with 
their own, dragged out a wretched and degraded life, | hose and buskins of tanned deer-skin; about his neck 
the serfs and bondsmen of their imperious conquerors, } was slung by a stout chain, the ponderous gisarme, or 
Into the depths of this stern wilderness, the bold- double-headed bill, which had been from the éarliest 
est of the Norman barons had never even dreamed of || times, the weapon of the Saxon race, a long, broad, two- 
venturing; and if, at times, necessity compelled them |) edged wood-knife, thrust carelessly into his girdle, and 
to traverse any one of the few roads which had been car- two short, massive boar-spears in his hand, completed 


ried through its borders, they marched as in a hostile his equipment. His comrade was attired in garments 
country, with scouts and prickers in advance, with vizors || 








similar in shape, though of materials even coarser, con- 
closed, in complete panoply, and even thus, in awe and sisting chiefly of the skins of animals, dressed, for the 
apprehension, so daring and so dauntless were its dwel- most part, with the hair upon them—he, also, wore a head- 
lers, when in the limits of their own impregnable |, piece and offensive weapons, like those of his superior, 
demesne. | but no coat of mail or hauberk. 

It was by one, the most frequented, of these roads lead- i The eyes of both were fixed intently on the farthest 
ing through Huntingdon from the metropolis to the more | point at which the road was visible toward the south; 
northern districts, that at the hour we have just described, and by their attitudes, and the expression of their anxious 
two men were lying in concealment, watching, as it would | and exeited countenances, it could be seen at once that 
seem, for the approach of travellers. The spot was one, | they were listening anxiously for some expected sound. 
if their intent were violence or plunder, as something in | “’ Twas but the wind, again!” exclaimed the younger 
their aspect seemed to indicate, most singularly adapted | of the two—“’twas but the wind stirring the tree-tops, 
to their purpose. The narrow causeway, floored by Hereward! The sun is sinking fast; we shall not have 
rude logs, with the black loam forced up through their | them here, I trow, this evening.” 
interstices at every step that pressed them, was skirted |)“ Tarry awhile—they will be here anon, good Elbert; 
on the left by an extensive fen; the soil of which, half i two of their horses would fall lame, 1 know full well, 
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this morning—that would delay them somewhat. Americ 
de Bottetourt is not the man to halt, or turn aside, till 
he have reached his harbor for the night—especially with 
his bride, that should be of the company! He will not 
rest, I warrant thee, till he has lodged her safe with the 
proud priests of Huntingdon. No! no! good Elbert, 
tarry and list, awhile, they will be here anon. Hist! 
hist ! what sound was that? 
steel.” 

“Tis but the chain that holds yon ash from falling. 


Ringan, let slip a link! but tell me, Hereward, what 


bride doth Americ lead with him? I knew not he was 


wedded. ” 


“Nor is he,” replied Hereward, in a deep voice, that | 


actually quivered with the violence of his excitement— | 
“ nor, by the soul of Hengist, shall be! but, an’ he could, 
he would wed Edith, the bright daughter of old Lance- | 
lot Valletort—and she, they say, abhors him. A curse 
upon the base marauder! He knows no more of courtesy | 
or gentleness toward dame or damsel, than of good 
faith, or truth, or mercy toward men! May his soul 
find no rest hereafter, for his vile carcass I will take 
order with it, and that speedily! And lo, I hear the |) 
trampling of their horses!’’ and as he spoke, he laid his ! 
ear close to the margin of the sluggish stream. “I hear 
them now, distinctly; they have already passed our sta- || 
tion! Hist, Ringan, hist! be ready. Hie to our com- || 
rades, Elbert; when they shall hear me shout, let them | 
cast loose the lashings, and cut clear the trees, as speed- | 
ily as may be—but till I cry St. George, let no man quit | 
his covert, and as ye love your lives, let no man harm i 
the lady. I care not if by chance, or by design, but || 
whoso harms one hair of her, dies ere he may crave | 
mercy !”” 
Before he had well finished speaking, his follower left || 
his side, and instantly was lost to sight amid the tangled || 
branches of the thicket; at the same moment a loud and | 
long-drawn cry was heard at a considerable distance | 
southward, and while its echoes were yet ringing through | 
the forest, a crash, as of a huge tree falling suddenly, || 
arose from the same quarter, and instantly a second and | 
a third report of the same nature, were heard in quick i 
succession. 


The party, which had been expected by the foresters, | 





Sure ‘twas the clink of || 


| consisted of some ten or twelve armed men, well-mounted 


and accoutred in the complete panoply of the victorious 
Normans, besides two waiting-women riding among the 
spear-men on mules or small-sized hackneys, and a horse- 
litter, with close curtains, the usual conveyance, in that 
early age, for ladies of distmguished birth. Scarce had 
he noted these particulars, before the outlaw saw that the 
Normans once again had put themselves in motion. 


|| Three men—whom his quick eye at once detected, by 


their less cumbersome accoutrements, and the long-bows 
they bore, already bent, with arrows on the string, to be 
the far-famed archers who had performed such fatal feats 


| upon his countrymen at Hastings—led the advance at a 


pace as quick as the roughness of the unsafe causeway 
would permit ; these were succeeded, at a short distance, 
by the same number of those light-armed horsemen, called 
hobblers, from the small, active animals which they be- 
strode, with their long lances in the rest—the centre, 
which consisted of Sir Americ, mounted on his barbed 
war-horse, with his esquire, and two veteran men-at- 
arms, all sheathed from head to heel in complete har- 


ness, rode close behind the hobblers, the females bringing 


up the rear under the escort of two more stout archers. 
It was, indeed, though small, a gallant and a formidable 


body; and on firm open ground, with enemies to meet 


them “ manfully,” as the phrase ran, “ under shield,” 
they would have cut their way, unscathed, through five 
times their own number of assailants, fighting on foot 
with bill and bow-spear. But he with whom they had 
to do, knew well the irresistible and fiery valor of the 
Norman onslaught—knew well the dogged hardihood of 
his own stubborn countrymen!—closely had he consi- 
dered, and with accurate and wary calculation noted the 


|| disadvantages to which each mode of fighting was most 


liable—and, with a full appreciation of the high courage 
of his enemies, and of that practice in the use of arms 
which rendered every Norman confident and secure of 
victory, he had so laid his plans, as, while exposing to 
every possible risk and disadvantage the detested Nor 
mans, to bring out the peculiarities of the Saxon charac- 
ter and their undisciplined but daring energies with the 
most powerful effect. 

‘Mine! mine!” he muttered, as he saw them enter- 
ing the toils, “they are all mine, already! Soul of 






might now be seen threading the perilous and toilsome i my father, triumph! Mother, thou art avenged!—He, 
windings of the road, and as the distant yell rang on the i whose accursed hand quenched with your blood the em- 
summer air, and was succeeded by the echoes of the || bers of the hospitable hearth, that never warmed a 
falling timber, Hereward—known far and wide through ] villain till on that hapless night when he craved food and 
England, as the most free and fearless of his persecuted | shelter—craved entrance only to betray—shall glut the 
race, known to the Saxon as the boldest and most un- | raven and the fox, ruthlessly slaughtered by his weapon 
compromising friend of his unhappy kinsmen, and to the 1 whom he made an orphan. Triumph! rejoice, I say. 
Norman, as the most dangerous and deadly foeman they | Souls of the murdered dead !—ye are avenged already !” 
had found, since first they landed on the wiite cliffs of || | Well was Sir Americ de Bottetourt known, and widely, 
Sussex—Hereward, surnamed the Hunter, looked forth | and with good cause, was he dreaded through the green 
with eager scrutiny to note what the effect should be of | confines of that lovely but unhappy island, which he and 
these unwonted sounds on his approaching victims. He | his usurping comrades had watered with the best blood 
might behold them pause, and halt irresolutely for a || of its natural owners. In his first youth when the red 
moment, moving up close together as if to hold brief || field was fought which had consigned fair England to 
council. Ere they moved on again, a horseman dashed | the Norman race for ever, he had yet ridden through the 
up at hard gallop from the rear, and held some converse || bloody fray side by side with the bravest; and, gifted 
with the leader of the little party, which, as it seemed, | forthwith by the Duke, with a rich fief torn from its right 
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possessor, he had, in fact, been trained up from his very | 
boyhood to deeds of barbarous and unrelenting cruelty. || 
He was, indeed, that rare occurrence among men, even 

partly civilized, a human monster. Though at this period, ! 
when the conquest was in fact but half accomplished, all | 


sible to gain. Such had been now, for many months, the 
state of matters between the lady and her lover, if lover 
it be right to term him, who had no mood of gaiety or 
softness, even for a moment’s space—who never offered 
any admiration, never showed any kindness, never feign- 


Norman Barons were tyrannical and grasping, and, if ed any courtesy, much less affection. Such, then, for 
not actually cruel, reckless, at least, of bloodshed, none || months, had been the state of matters, when it was sud- 
equalled Americ de Bottetourt for dread intensity of | denly announced that on a near-appointed day, Alice 
evil. To him, a Saxon life was as that of the boar or || would be surrendered by her father into the hands of 
deer, or even of less value. The slightest pretext was | Sir Americ; for the purpose, it was understood, of being 
sufficient to justify the utmost violence to all of that 1 under his protection conducted in all honor to a well- 
degraded race—the temporary tenure of a few fertile | known and celebrated nunnery of Yorkshire, the abbess 
acres, or the supposed possession of a few hoarded angels, | of which was sister to the puissant Baron—there to re- 
was ample cause for the death-warrant of a Saxon | main till such time as she should submit herself with no 
Franklin; while beauty or accomplishment, or even youth '| more of reluctance or delay to the high destiny which 
itself, was held excuse for the worst injury to his de- } waited her. The route by which they must proceed, 
fenceless family. Skilful, no less than brave, in fight, || lay, for a space, along the outskirts of the desolate and 
this savage Baron had continually risen in the estima- | dreaded tract of fen and forest, which was in those days 
tion of the successive monarchs who had held sway in | tenanted so wildly by the unconquered Saxons ; and as Sir 
England; had constantly received fresh fiefs, fresh ap- \ Americ’s name was hated by these savage foresters with 
panages; but still the wealthier and the more powerful, } no small or unmerited degree of detestation, it had been 
the more ambitious he became of greatness, and the less || deemed advisable to travel northward with a powerful 
scrupulous of means or measures. Licentious as he | and well-armed escort—more, perhaps, as a matter of 
was avaricious—when he had passed already the mid- | precaution, than of necessity, for, although, since they 
years of manhood—when age, no less than fiery passions, || had been led by Hereward, the Saxons had increased 
and exposure to the scorching heat of summer, and the { amazingly in boldness—although they bad in many in- 
keen frosts of winter, had ploughed a thousand deep, || stances surprised, and pitilessly slaughtered those of 
deforming wrinkles on his harsh features, and sprinkled his || their oppressors whom they found wandering alone, or 
dark locks with snow—he had cast on the lovely Alice de with but slight attendance, in pursuit of the woodland 
Valletort an eye of fierce desire. What were the secret || game among their perilous fastnesses—they had not 
links, none knew, by which the fierce and overruling || yet attained to such a pitch of absolute audacity as would 
spirit of Sir Americ had tramelled the whole soul of this ] have prompted them to attack men-at-arms, equipped in 
lady's father—a man, who ever of a timid and avaricious, ! complete panoply of war, and on their guard noless against 
rather than bold or grasping spirit, now, in his age, had || the hidden ambush, than the bold front of violence. 


yielded himself up altogether to the direction of his 
sterner neighbor, whom, even while he tremblingly obey- 
ed his slightest mandate, he did not even feign to honor, | 
Her absolute reluctance to the 





much less to esteem. 
marriage, nay, more, her utter hatred of the man, had 
been, for months, the topic of almost universal conversa- 
tion; for so widely had the fame of her unrivalled charms | 
been circulated, that in that age of chivalry and generous 
adventure numerous were the young and gallant cava- 
liers who would have deemed it no slight privilege to be 
permitted to adopt the colors of the lovely Alice at tilt 
or tournament; and whom, not even the fierce jealousy 
and savage prowess of her avowed admirer, could deter 
from offering at the beauty’s footstool, the tribute of their 


It had been Americ’s intention to pass the dangerous 
morass, in which, if any where, he might expect to meet 
| with interruption, at a much earlier hour of the day than 
| that at which he reached it. Two of the horses of his 
| train had fallen lame upon the route, and much time had 
elapsed before he had been able to replace them; still, 
_he had hoped to cross the causeway before the sun should 
set, and therefore had pressed onward, having, in truth, 
| no alternative but so todo; for after he had left Cam- 
bridge, which was already miles behind him, there was 
| no hostelry or even cottage on the road, wherein it would 
have been advisable, or even possible, to pass the hours 
_ of darkness. 
It was, then, in no placid mood that Americ de Bot- 





admiration. All their endeavors were, however, vain; || tetourt saw the sun gradually sinking behind the tall 
and when it was discovered .that the bright damsel, || trees, which now fringed on every side the darkening 
though she had eyes to glance, and lips to smile at times | horizon; and little was his hope of making good his pas- 
upon some favored gallant, had yet no heart to yield— || sage without blows and bloodshed ; for he was not uncon- 
or if she had, possessed not the poor option to bestow it i scious of the bold valor of the Saxon outlaw, nor of the 
where she pleased—when it was seen that if she caught | deadly cause he had for waging war to the last extremity 
the dark eye of Sir Americ gazing on her unwonted | against himself, especially, as the most hated individual 
mood of merriment, she broke off like a guilty thing | of a detested race. 

detected in commission of some desperate offence, and || Drawing up, therefore, his small band according to the 
voluntarily, as it would seem, submitted herself to his || method most approved in those days of incipient disci- 
imperious will—men ceased to strive for that return of | pline, he clasped his vizor, felt that his ponderous sword 
courtesy, at least, if not affection, which, while it could | was ready to his grasp, and adyanced, not without some- 
be sought for only at considerable risk, it seemed impor | thing of unwonted trepidation, at a hard trot into the 
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perilous defile. 
safely passed; and already had Sir Americ begun to 
deem the apprehensions, he had of late entertained, 
causeless, and all unworthy of himself—when from his 
rear, wildly re-echoed from the thick-set stems of a dim 
grove which he had just cleared, without hearing sound 
or seeing sight that could have led him to suspect the 
presence of a living being, there rose a long loud yell, 
succeeded instantly by the quick clang of axes, and ere a 
moment had elapsed by the tremendous crash of falling 
timber. Scarce had Sir Americ paused to listen to the 
unusual and unwelcome sound, before the keen and crafty 
veteran, whom, in consideration of those very qualities, 
he had appointed to bring up his rear, dashed up at a 
hard gallop to his side. 

“We shall be set upon, sir, instantly,” he cried, the 
moment he was near enough to suffer his words to be au- 
dible. 
in the thicket yonder, and they have felled some three or 
Retreat is hope- 


‘‘ There be a score or two of Saxon varlets down 


four tall trees across the causeway. 
less !”” 

“ Retreat!’ echoed the haughty Baron. “ Who would 
retreat before a Saxon! forward, brave hearts, and if the 
dogs find heart to shew themselves, ’fore God and our 
Lady, but we will pin them to the earth with our good 
lances. On, archers, and look sharp—let not a villain 
show his head above these cursed bushes, but mark it 
with a cloth-yard arrow. Forward! Saint Genevive for 
Americ !”’ 

Such were the words with which the Norman, adopt- 
ing the array which has been heretofore described, dash- 
ed onward—while from behind, nearer at every instant, 
and more near, rang the wild whoops and yells which 
had in the first instance announced the presence of the 
enemy. 

“ Damian, they be behind us yet,” he said, addressing 
himself in a whisper to the veteran ‘squire who rode 
beside his rein—‘‘ behind us all. 
think we shall outstrip them!” 

* Look! look! Sir Americ,” shouted the old ’squire, 


Beshrew me, but I 


almost in the selfsame instant, pointing with his long 
lance toward the ash-trees of which Hereward had spo- 
ken. ‘“ Look! my good lord, a chain. Yon ash is half 
cut through—if it fall we are lost !”’ 

“ven as he spoke, the chain which up to this time had 
sustained the mighty tree, swung free—the branches 
swayed and cracked, and the gigantic trunk groaned, as 
it reeled and tottered to and fro. 

“On, archers!” shouted Americ—*on, archers, for 
your lives; get past yon ash-tree into the open glade— 
on! for your lives—and shoot your deadliest, or we are 
but lost men!” 

Then from the thicket in the front rose, long and loud, 
the same portentous yell, which had alarmed them from 
the rear; while, nearer still and nearer, on every side it 
was repeated, showing that now they were entirely sur- 
rounded; and fast and frequent might be heard the 
ringing clatter of the axes, and the stern voice of Here- 
ward urging the outlaws to their toil. Instant, as Americ 
spoke, the archers dasbed their spurs into their chargers’ 





flanks, and sped at a pace actually fearful along the 
8 
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Already was above one half of its length || rough and broken causeway, driving at every stroke the 


mud and slime high into air behind them. If they might 
but succeed in passing, ere the large tree should fall, it 
was most probable that the whole party would escape ; 
for, cutting on the causeway at right angles, not half an 
arrow-flight beyond the thicket, an open glade extended 
with firm soil and good footing quite to the rear of the 
Saxons; so that, the angle gained, the volleys of the 
Norman archery would have commanded their position, 
and rendered it impossible for them to carry their annoy- 
ance farther. On they went, gallantly and fast—scatter- 
ing, however, as one horse outstripped the other—with 
their long-bows already bent, and arrows notched upon 
the string. Fearful, indeed—it was a fearful moment— 
the mighty ash-tree rocked and creaked audibly—one 
archer has already passed it—lo! he has halted—raised 
his bow to his eye—that twang has rung the knell of one of 
the assailants—St. Genevive, St. Genevive, for Americ !” 
The second reaches it—even now his charger—goaded 
to his full speed—is springing past the butt—he is safe— 
and the third close behind!—No! no!—a louder, deeper 
groan of the huge tree! and down—down it came, thun- 
dering to the earth! Heaven, what a fearful sight— 
even as it fell, the hapless Norman who rode second, 
dashed into the dread space, and on the instant, horse 
and man were crushed by the resistless weight into one 
shapeless mass of quivering and gory carnage—the third 
man close to the ruin, had yet the time to note it, and 
with a desperate effort succeeded in arresting the speed 
of his fiery horse—and now he stood, the noble animal 
quivering in every limb with terror, its head curbed to 
its very chest by the strong rider, who, unmoved even by 
that fearful peril, watched with a steady eye for the ap- 
pearance of a foeman. Not long did he wait, for, ere 
the echoes of that thundering shock had passed away— 
cheerily shouting to his comrades, Hereward sprang 
upon the fragment of the tree, which yet stood upright in 
the ground, as if to overlook the field. 

“‘ Down with another tree, my men! One more,” he 
si.outed, “and they are ours, beyond hope of rescue !”” 

The moment he appeared, the arrow whistled from 
the bowstring of the Norman, but whether it was that his 
nerves were shaken by the appalling sight he had that 
instant witnessed, or that the Saxon, as men said, of a 
truth, bore a charmed life, the shaft sung past his head, 
and, quivering, stood fixed in a tree hard behind him, 
buried there almost to the feather. 

“ Saint George for merry England !” shouted the outlaw 
in return, and without pausing even to take aim hurled 
the short boar-spear which he held in his right hand, 
against the archer. Hurtling through the air, it smote 
him at the junction of the gorget with the breastplate, 
and driven with resistless force, pierced through and 
through the neck, and hurled him headlong from his sad- 
die, a dead man ere he touched the earth. At the same 
point of time, the clatter of the hoofs of the third archer 
who had passed the tree, and in whom all their hopes of 
safety were now vested, might be heard, telling of his 
flight and their abandonment. 

They were entrapped almost beyond hope of redemp- 
tion or resistance !—Before them and behind, the road 
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HEREWARD, THE HUNTER. 
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was barred by masses of felled timber, which houts of || his hind quarters were engulfed in the tenacious quag- 
labor would hardly suffice to remove—on their right hand | mire—the rider struggled up for a moment from the 
a deep and fordless rivulet, with its banks guarded by the | miry ditch, but it was only for a moment—the ponderous 
ambushed Saxons, and on their left, a dark impassable | axe of Hereward fell like a thunder-bolt upon his head- 
morass. Yet, still in this extremity, Sir Americ display- } piece, and crushed the very skull beneath it. 

“St. George! St. George for merry England!”’ and 


ed his wonted gallantry and conduct. ‘ Down with your 
lances !”’ he exclaimed, “there be no use of them! Qut | planting one foot firmly on the back of the exhausted 
axes, and dismount! You, Damian,” he continued, “ with || horse, Hereward sprang acoss the streamlet, follow ed by 
Lancelot and Raoul, hew away at yon timber as you best | all his dauntless comrades, and was assailed immedi- 
may, to clear a path—we, with God’s aid, will guard || ately by Americ. The fray was ended in ten seconds 
ye!” } between the vassals of the Norman and the impetuous 
Down from their saddles sprang the men-at-arms, and || outlaws, who, caring for neither wounds nor death, bore 
in the face of dreadful odds, went steadily, and even || them down to the ground by the mere weight of num- 
cheerfully, about their work. The light-armed spear- | bers, and unmercifully slew them to the last man. 
men clustered about the person of their leader, who, with || Not so, however, nor so rapidly, was the encounter 
his long two-handed sword unsheathed, sat perfectly | ended between the Norman Baron and Hereward, the 
unmoved on his tall war-horse. The two remaining arch- | Hunter. Both men of power and muscular strength 
ers had fallen back with the females to that side of the almost unrivalled, both animated by unusual fury, one 
causeway nearest the morass, and therefore least exposed 1 fighting for his life, the other, dene to him than life, 
to instant peril. But the plot thickened—for the instant || for vengeance, they struggled long and desperately. 
the first blow fell upon the timber, a dozen Saxons show- 1 Many and dangerous wounds were interchanged, before 
ed themselves on the farther side, and with their bills || Sir Americ’s two-handed sword was shivered to the hilt, 
and boar-spears, commenced so violent an assault upon lend himself beaten to his knee by one blow of the Saxon 
the men-at-arms, as checked entirely their progress. At gisarme. 
the same instant, Hereward stepped forward—with a “ Not so!” cried Hereward, “ not so! with weapons in 
javelin in his right hand, and his huge gisarme in his || thy hand shalt thou die, Savage Norman! Thou shalt 
left—beyond the bushes of the thicket directly in the |! not boast in Hell that Hereward was cowardly avenged 
face of Americ ; while half a score, at least, of his rude |} —give him an axe, good Elbert!” 


followers, half-armed, and utterly undisciplined, but His orders were obeyed without dispute, though evi- 
hardy, bold, and goaded into fury by unnumbered wrongs, dently with reluctance, and armed anew by his foe’s 
appeared behind him. mercy or contempt, Sir Americ renewed the combat. 








“Sir Americ de Bottetourt,”’ exclaimed the Saxon, as || Not long, however, did it now last—for less accustomed 
he saw his foeman, using the /ingua franca, then the || to the bill than to the sword, Americ failed to parry the 
sole medium of communication between the hostile races, 





| third blow, which, glancing from his head-piece, clove 
“this day your hour is come! "Twas this night, seven deep into his shoulder, and was immediately succeeded 
years—” by a fourth, which crushed the helmet like a nutshell, 
“ Tt was,” replied the Norman, interrupting him, “ this || and laid the tyrant at the feet of the avenger, a quivering 
very night, seven years agone, that this hand slew each |} and lifeless corpse. 
living dog of your accursed race, save thyself, only, who The last rays of the sun barely sufficed for the conclu- 
escaped me then, but to fill up my triumph now. Come sion of the fierce encounter, but the pale moon was 
forth! and meet thy death, dog, an’ thou darest, in fair |} gleaming through the forest, before the outlaws, with the 
fight with a Norman noble !” lady and her female followers, their honorable captives, 
and treated with due honor, turned to the shelter of 
their woodland fastness, leaving, as Hereward had boast- 
ed, to the raven and the fox, the bodies of their van- 
quished conquerors. H. 





“ Heaven judge betwixt us,”” Hereward hissed between 
his teeth close-set, and launched his second javelin full at 
the speaker’s body. This time, however, his aim was 
less true, than before, for grazing the thigh of his 
enemy, the boar-spear pierced through demipique and ——————— 


housing of the Norman’s charger, bearing him earth- A giant mind may be held in suspense; but that 


ward in the agonies of death. suspense must be brief, and the action which follows 
“Callest thou this fair fight?” shouted the now infu- |! jt will be more decided and energetic in consequence 

riated Baron, “ callest thou this fair fight ?—then will we || of that determination; just as a stream rushes with 

drive ye from your ’vantage! Gilbert, thy light-armed | greater force for a temporary obstruction. 

hobbler hath cleared a broader trench than that before 

thee; over, and charge the dog—there is, I trow, - 











footing !”” He who maintains the right, though countenanced 

Without one word, the young and daring spearman || by the few, and opposes the wrong, though sanctioned 
spurred his horse at the fearful leap—the fiery charger | by the many, must forego all expectations of popularity 
faced it gallantly, but in the very act of springing, the || till there shall be less to censure than applaud in human 
conduct. And when this is the case, the millenium will 
have dawned. 


treacherous footing failed, and, though he made a noble 
effort, his fore-feet barely reached the farther brink, while 
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SKETCH OF 
HOOKER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
MRS. MARY ANN 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


| of written thought. In the latter department, she em- 

phatically led the way, and bore the burden; and some 
of the most pleasing effusions of her pen, were thus cal- 
| led forth in the form of essays, on various important sub- 


| jects. A solicitation that her husband would superintend 





| a religious periodical publication, induced their return to 


| . 
Mrs. Mary Ann Hooker, whose original name was | Hartford, and her more decided entrance on literary oc- 
Brown, was the daughter of pious and highly respectable | cupation. Their congeniality of intellectual taste, and 


i ‘ : ay : x : 
parents, and born at Guildford, Conn., Feb. 12th, 1796. || pursuit, was a source of great happiness, and added a 


She possessed a quick perception, knew the alphabet 
before the age of two years, and read well at three. 
early manifested a great love of reading. 
her chosen companions. To read, and think, were her 
great pleasures, while other children were engaged in 


noisy sports. But if she loved to meditate by herself, 


she was not selfish—and she regarded her companions | 
| 


with tender love. She was a warm admirer of the 


works of nature. The simplest wild flower was dear to 
her. The plants, as they sprang up in her little garden, 
the grassy path, where she took her rural walk, the 
green, shady trees, and the chrystal tuneful brooks, were 
her friends. Her moral sensibilities were equally strong. 
To do right, te avoid wounding the feelings of others, 
and always to speak truth, were her rules of action. 
Her conscience was tender, and if she had committed 
any fault, she acknowledged it with frankness. Her 
warm affections and integrity of purpose, were associ- 
ated with a mind of a high order, anxious to acquire 
knowledge. She received the advantages of an excel- 
lent education, and applied herself to her various studies, 
She was a favorite with her 
They were gratified by her proficiency, and 
Their written 


with assiduity and success. 
teachers. 
pleased with her amiable disposition. 
testimonials of her good scholarship, and exemplary de- 
portment, she affectionately prized, and preserved among 


her most valuable papers. After her removal to Hart- 


ford, Conn., and the completion of her own term of 


school-study, she engaged in the instruction of young la- 
dies. 


while she conferred benefits on her pupils, reaped the re- 


She realized the importance of this station, and 


ward prepared for every faithful teacher; increase in 
knowledge; and habits of self-control. She was a fa- 
vorite in the refined society where she moved, and par- 
Yet no 
“In all lowliness 


ticularly excelled in the graces of conversation. 
one could be more free from vanity. 
of mind, she esteemed others better than herself ;” for 


she had taken the Inspired Volume of Christ. In friend- 


She | 


Books were || distrust, so that she at length resolved to devote her pen 


ship she was firm, affectionate, and confiding; though she | 


regarded all with whom she associated, with Christian 
kindness, she reserved her intimacy for a few kindred 
spirits—to them her sympathy was overflowing, both in 
sorrow and in joy, and she forgot herself, when they 
might be served, applauded, or comforted. 

In 1822, she married the Rey. Horace Hooker, and 
The 
responsibilities of pastor’s wife she deeply realized, and 
endeavored to discharge. 


removed to a retired parish in her native state. 


While exciting those of her 
own sex to works of benevolence and piety, she strove 
also, to advance their intellectual improvement. She 
established stated meetings for the reading of historical 
and religious works, and especially for the interchange 





new, and rare element to their mutual affection. 

His kind encouragement gradually overcame her self- 
| to the religious instruction of children. Her first work 
was entitled “ Bible Sketches,” and is written with sim- 
plicity and beauty. She wrote also, the lives of David 
For this series of 





| 


1} 
)and Daniel, of Elijah and Elisha. 
scripture biographies, she read extensively such books of 
history and travels as bore upon her subjects, or illus 

trated the geography, natural history, and customs of the 
countries where her scenes were laid. She did not pre- 
sent to the public that which cost her no labor, and felt 
that without patient study and earnest prayer, she had 
no right to expect success. Her books became favorites 
not only with the young, to whom they were addressed, 
but to parents, who peruse them with their children. 
| Her last work was entitled the “ Seasons,” and its ob- 
ject is to bring the unfolding mind into such familiarity 
with the objects of nature, with birds, plants, animals, 
trees, rocks, and waters, as to lead it to recognize and 
love the Creator of so much beauty, and the Author of 
every blessing. These literary occupations beguiled the 
hours of ill health and seclusion, to which she was fre- 
quently subject, and the consciousness that they had been 
in many cases, the means of good to others, imparted 
cheerfulness and gratitude. Her pen was such a source 
of happiness, that bodily infirmity was often forgotten or 
In her journeys, she was a close observer, both 
of the face of nature and the works of art. To the sub- 
lime and beautiful, her heart was ever open. The awful 
majesty of Niagara, the lonely grandeur of the White 
Mountains, or the freckle of the simplest flower that 
trembled at their base, touched the exquisite sensibilities 
of her heart, and told it of the mighty Maker. But her 
health which had from childhood been feeble began visi- 
bly to decline; symptoms of pulmonary consumption 
Her physicians prescribed that 








unfelt. 


were plainly revealed. 
she should take shelter from the winter beneath a milder 
sky, and her husband and sister bore her to the sunny 
She returned 





climes of Georgia, in the autumn of 1837. 
the following spring, no more to go forth amid the soft 


'| grassy paths she had loved, or to mark the fresh swel- 





| ling buds on her favorite trees, but to die. The frame 
| wasted to a skeleton, and the hollow, racking cough told 
that she had come back to die. 

But there was peace in her heart. The Saviour whom 
she had trusted from her youth up, was sufficient for her. 
The Bible which she had loved and obeyed, was her stay, 
}as she passed through the dark valley. As a child, 
| yielding to its parents, she laid herself in the Everlasting 


|Arms. Even when in extreme weakness, her mind 


| Wandered, sweet words were upon her lips, and bright 
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images gleamed around her; she smiled on those who 


stood by her bed, and forgetting that she herself suffered, 


begged them to take refreshment and repose. She mur- | 


mured in a low tone, of jessamine bowers, and orange- 


groves, and hovering forms, brighter and more lovely | 


than she had ever seen before. The beautiful things of 


nature, which, from earliest memory she had loved, tar- 
ried with her, till the angels came; it was on the morning 


of May third, eighteen thirty-eizht, that death came upon 


} 
} 
! 
} 


SE 


her like a friend, soothing ber into gentle slumber: with- li 


out gasp or struggle, she slept in Jesus; ‘ patience having 
had its perfect work.” 
Green trees shall wave above thee, 
That dread no wintry snow, 
Meck flowers that learned to love thee, 
Around thy grave shall blow, 
Aud faithful hearts, and tender, 
Full oft shall liager nigh, 
Their tribute-tear to render, 
And learn of thee, to die. 


Orte tuet. 
THE LITTLE FAIRY.* 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY. 


One time there was a little sprite— 
Oh, what a fairy thing was she! 
Her goodness was a lovelier sight 
Than her own tiny self could be ; 
For at the waving of her w and, 
Rich blessings flowed to every land: 
Good Fairy, grant it may be known 
Where you that magic wand have thrown! 
Sitting within a sapphire shell, 
Swift-drawn by eight bright butterflies, 
She raced with every Zephyr well, 
Making new beauties always rise ; 
The grapes were sweet in every place 
That borrowed lustre from her face : 
Good Fairy, grant it may be known 
Where you that magic wand have thrown ! 
A king her god-son, ministers 
And careful friends for him she chose— 
Each one like him who never errs, 
For private interest making foes ; 
To wolves no friendship would they lend, 
4 But stood the shepherds to defend : 
Good Fairy, grant it may be known 
Where you that magic wand have thrown ! 
She humanized the judges all, 
Making their selfish passions weak, 
So innocence on truth could call, 
And plaintively would dare to speak ; 
Error to mercy, too, could kneel, 
Nor find the heart of justice steel: 
Good Fairy, grant it may known 
Where you that magic wand have thrown! 
To make her god-son stout of heart 
She touched the crown upon his head, 
And all his people, though apart, 
To him in hand and heart were wed ; 





* A translation. 














If envious nations dared encroach, 
They forced them back at their approach: 
Good Fairy, grant it may be known 
Where you that magic wand have thrown ! 
Alas, the fairy’s fled afar 

Home to her chrystal region fair, 
The Asiatics fear a war, 

America is in despair ; 
To us a better lot may fall, 
Yet, though less fear assail us all: 
Good Fairy, grant it may be known 


Where you that magic wand have thrown! 


Original. 
TO A DAISY FOUND ABOVE THE SNOW. 


I grieve to see thee here, 
Beneath bleak winter's sky, 
For who will mark thy sweetness, 
That heediess passes by? 
I grieve to see thee blooming here, 
Where not one sister flower is near. 


Nursed by spring’s gentlest gale, 
Ere vet the trees were green, 
Half hidden ‘neath their sheltering leaves, 
Thy kindred band were seen: 
How dear the promise that they bore— 


That winter’s stormy reign was o’er. 


Where are they now ? all sleeping 
Beneath the spotless snow, 
Their rest unbroken by the storms, 
That o’er thee rudely blow, 
They sweetly sleep—and o’er their bed, 
The bright hued autumn-leaves were shed. 


And many a genial sun 
Of Autumn shone o’er them, 
And murmuring winds though leafless boughs, 
Was their soft requiem, 
But thou—oh, sad thy dirge will be, 
When winter’s blasts sweep over thee. 


Ah, thus it is with those, 
Who early droop and die, 
Unmarked by them \ife’s wintry storms, 
As in the grave they lie, 
But some, like thee, live on alone, 
When all that made life dear, has flown. 


Thou lovely, lonely flower! 
I cannot leave thee here 
To perish all unseen—oh! no, 
Mine be the sorrowing tear, 
And mine the kindly hand to warm, 
To shield thee from the coming storm. 


It is no poet’s dream— 
’Tis not ideal bliss, 
No! Human love is passing sweet, 
In such a world as this: 
And kindness has a magic power 
To soothe us in life’s wintry hour. 
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Original. | gorgeous and transparent coloring like that which slum- 

THE DELUDED.* bers around a warm sunset. The music died slowly 

ia away. The cloud parted to the right and left, and lo— 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. a form, like a winged seraph, appeared enshrined in the 

_ transparent opening. The maiden rose on her elbow 

CHAPTER II. |, with a solemn dread; her breath came thick, and she 

“ We endow | lay like a recumbent statue—her eye fixed, ber lips part- 

Those whom we love in our fond passionate blindness | ed, and one hand extended toward the vision as if to fix 


With power upon our souls, too absolute 

To be a mortal’s trust! Within their hands 
We lay the flaming sword, whose stroke alone 
Can reach our hearts, and they are merciful 

As they are strong, that wield it not to pierce us!” 


it on her mind with certainty. It remained distinct and 


visible—enshrined, as it were, ina sea of music. The 


azure raiment, and shadowy tresses, which partially 


a . veiled its form, seemed impregnated with a silvery 
Ir was midnight, and the whole valley of Domremi lay : +i ing angles 7 
i B “ | brightness, and floated out on the cloud as if agitated by 
sleeping in the moonbeams, still and quiet, as if no hos- ; ae 
pig 4 some hidden current of air. In the centre of its fore- 
tile foot had ever trodden its green bosom. The little 
.. || head, burned a star—such as had heralded the myste- 
hostelry was closed and darkened, save where a faint), . . 
: A : , | Yious presence—which shed the concentrated brightness 
light twinkled through the shutters of Agnes Sorrell’s . : . z 
é of a rainbow over its heavenly features. In one hand 
sleeping-room. Joan, the maid, or rather hostler, of the A - . 
; : ; the seraph held a banner, such as the maid had seen in 
inn, had retired to her loft in the stable, immediately ‘ x 
: , : : . . ~ | ber dream; yet, even as she gazed, the music, which had 
after her rencounter with the English soldier. Excited : ‘ ; 
’ : a" died away, rose to a full sweep of melody—the gorgeous 
almost to insanity by the insult offered to her king, and ¥ ; 
Rs . | cloud was strangely agitated—the hand of the seraph was 

by her subsequent act of revenge, she remained till it . ; 
: ‘ ; : 2 outstretched—the banner had disappeared ; and a sword 
was quite dark, lost in a wild and visionary revery. ; ' a 
: ie. ~* | gleamed out in the changing light like the flash of a 

After a long and fervent prayer, couched in words of eal 4 - : + 
: ‘ meteor. So distinct was the perception of the maid, that 

almost terrible appeal, she loosened her bodice, and , : 
nae . 4 : she even counted the drops of gold which embossed the 
flinging herself on the fresh hay, tried to compose her- ; ; a é 
- , ‘ by black hilt, as it remained steadfast, for a moment, with 
self to sleep. But it was in vain; the day had been too ; 
ies ao : : ; . : .| the point levelled toward the ruined chateau. Again the 
exciting. Visions of glorious conflict, of tented fields, of |. <a , 
its al ae rich music died away—the light paled, and suddenly, as 
hostile armies and foaming war-horses, crowded to her |) ... é : : 
' . | ifa pall had been flung over it, the seraph disappeared. 
brain, each colored and brightened by her own glowing |! : 
- “ | Joan d’ Are drew a deep breath, and fell back, ex- 

fancy. At length, she sunk into a broken slumber; soft |, ; : : - 
“ad hausted with an overpowering sensation of happiness. 

shadows gathered over her senses, and afar off, in a |! ° 
ae | Hours, or moments might have flown, for she took no 

dream, arose a delicious landscape, where a soft, golden | age s . 
note of time; but she was still lying on her bed of hay, 


haze floated among hills of the brighte: . sts ||. Lig eee 7 
ser herpes ang Wille of the brightest green, Sorests with a delirious feeling of joy at her heart—large tears 
rolling over her warm cheek, and broken expressions of 


flushed with blossoms, and crags blazing with precious || 


stones! There fountains gushed from rocks of solid | . : : . 
af ; “|| gratitude glowing on her lips—when a voice fell dis- 
crystal, that seemed to be dissolving themselves, and || ~ " . 
; , : | tinctly on her ear; it was but a whisper, so sweet and 
flowing off in the pure element as it stole, with a sooth- || ° : . . as 
, | low, that it thrilled her heart like music murmuring in 
ing murmur, through the grass; and back, against the || . . ‘ é ; 
: —? . || its fount. She lay quiet, as if subdued by a spell, holding 
rosy sky, were heaps of clouds, shifting about the hori- || Mie : s 
; : ba her breath, and eagerly drinking in each sound of the 
zon, like snows agitated bya steady wind. Slowly, they |! ‘ - 
. _ * || Heavenly voice, for such she doubted not it was. When 
all ranged themselves in solemn array, wreathing and || | . ; 
mpm : , || it ceased, she opened her eyes bewildered and afraid. 
folding in fleecy masses over the glowing sky, like ban- || , : : ‘ 
.. || The moon had risen, and its silvery beams streamed 
ners around a tented field; and each banner, as it || ‘ . ; : : 
; || through the opening which served as a window, with a 
streamed out from its gorgeous back-ground seemed to ! al ail « j freel “ 
. . . flect. wept freely; exciteme 
be waving her forward to some great action. It was a —_ we eae vines sino pt ys aa *. 
, : ; ‘ . sted itse » began pason W 
dream, and yet it seemed like reality, for the music, ! hed exhausted iteelt, ors r q ste anew Me “ 
which had all the time been whispering among the || heart. She was certain that no delusion possessed her 


clouds, came swelling and surging from their folds, like || °°"°3§ that she had indeed been under the influence of 


odor bursting from a ripe flower. Louder and nearer ,;@ Heavenly visitor. The whispered words were written 


it came, and a faint light broke over her closed eyelids. | °" her heart es with a point of steel; she repeated them 


She had ceased to dream; yet the music was there—a | over, again and again, with deliberate exactness. She 


soft and continued strain of the richest melody. The || ¥®4 told that in the church of St. Catharine, at Fierbois, 
maid opened her eyes, and directly opposite her resting- I there was a sword hanging in a retired er this 
|| sword she was told to demand of the King of France, 


place, there appeared a small star of exceeding brillian- | 

cy, embedded in the thick darkness! As she looked, it | and with it to do battle in her country’s cause. The 
quivered—expanded—a thousand rays shot out from its | blade, the hilt, with its antique ornaments, and the very 
burning centre, and rolled off in volumes of rosy light, | dust which covered the ee all minutely de- 
which deepened about the edges to amber and violet, till | scribed, and she was promised aid from the Most High, 


the whol ighborh : d with ‘oud of || & accomplish the delivery of her native land. 
ake ee eh ee ae ee Joan closed her eyes no more that night; her brain 


_ached with intensity of thought; yet so completely was 





* Continued from page 9. 














she absorbed, that the day had dawned, and several 
travellers had led their own horses from the stable be- 
neath, before she awoke to a sense of her humble duties. 
At length she arose and went about her accustomed 
labor, calmly, as if nothing had happened to discompose 
her. 

The next night found the maid of the inn restless and 
unhappy; till long after midight she had waited in vain 
for the appearance of her celestial guardian; she was 


ignorant of the geography of her country beyond her na- | 
tive valley, and had determined to question the Heavenly | 


messenger on the course it would be expedient for her to 
pursue, in order to accomplish the great work which she 
was called upon to undertake. 
an unsound siumber and again that low whisper stole to 
her car. There was no light, no brilliant pageantry, as 
on the previous night ; but the voice was the same—low, 
sweet and tranquil, flowing upon the sense like a south 
wind. It commanded her to go, on the following day, 
to the ruined chateau on the brow of the hill—to tell all 
that had passed to one whom she would meet there, and 
to be guided by him in her future actions. 
promised aid from Heaven in all her attempts to free her 
native land, and exhorted her to lose no time in useless 
doubts and 


feminine timidity. Joan listened with a 


grateful and settled feeling; the doubts of the previous 


day were entirely dissipated. The first step in her career 


of glory was pointed out, and she resolved to yield im- ! Dunois had conducted his cousin. It was at the close of 


plicit obedience to the divine influence. This determi- 
nation settled, she dropped into a calm and refreshing 
slumber. It was deep in the morning when she awoke. 
Something heavy was lying across her bosom; she put 
up her hand to remove it, and a snowy banner unfolded 
and lay in rich masses over her person. She leaped up 
with an exclamation of joyful surprise ; seized the gilded 
staff, and shook open the folds of heavy white silk. It 
was the same—the very same banner which the seraph 
had held on the night of its appearance. In the centre 
of the pearly field, appeared an image of the Divine 
The right hand 


rested on a globe, whereon the different countries of the 


Being, wrought in threads of fine gold. 


earth were mapped out, in various-colored gems, so small 
in size, and so cunningly interwoven with the silk, that 
it seemed almost impossible that any, save a divine 
hand, could have produced workmanship so exquisitely 
beautiful in its design and execution. The image was 
surrounded by a wreath of flower de luces, wrought in 


the same manner, with tiny seed pearls, which rose up 


At length, she sunk into | 


The voice | 
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|| beacon-light. She fell upon her knees and poured forth 


| her gratitude to the Virgin for this visible token of her 
| wishes. 


} The inmates of the hostelry wondered at the glorious 


| beauty of the maid, when she entered from her place of 


| rest. 
° . . 
| addressed her, and there was something sublime in the 


| 


She spoke in a low, calm voice, to those who 


|, expression of her eye, and in the unnatural gentleness 
I which made the beholder’s heart stand still as he gazed 
and wondered—it was like walking in the presence of an 
angel, feeling the mysterious influence thereof, but igno- 
|, rant of the cause. She performed all her customary du- 


ties with unusual exactness. She smoothed her hair, 


arranged her dress, and then spent more than an hour in 
devotion. After this, she arose and departed for the 
|| ruin. 

| Joan knew nothing of the place she was about to visit, 
| except, that it was the property of the Count Dunois, and 
was inhabited by two of his aged domestics. Just as she 
entered a foot-path, which led through the fields to the 
! front of the chateau, a cavalcade of horsemen filed into 
the gorge from the bridle-path before mentioned. In 
| the centre rode a lady, masked, and in a travelling cos- 
}tume. It was the Count Dunois and his escort, con- 
| ducting the young Italian to the French court. 

|| Joan wandered, with a kind of aimless feeling around 


| the ruin, till she reached the little garden, through which 


a warm summer’s day; the flowery nook lay in the 
) 
t shadow of the ruin, save where aslanting sunbeam struck 


‘across an angle of the building, and fell in a stream of 
crimson light across the fountain and the flowing shrub- 
‘bery which surrounded it—lighting up the blossoms and 
|tinging the white lilies which grew around the basin, to 
a delicate rose-color. Joan, unaccustomed to ornamen- 
tal gardening, gazed around with a feeling of delight. 
The lovely spot, with its breathing blossoms, stirring 


j leaves end bursting buds, seemed as a fragment of para- 
dise, sent down to reward her exertions ere they were 
‘accomplished. The cool spray of the fountain, as it 


| rained with a sleepy music into the tank, drew her to its 
She threw herself on the grass, and remained 


| for more than an hour, as if waiting for farther direc- 
|tions from the Divine messenger, by whose command 


margin. 





she had proceeded thus far. The last dying sunbeam 
‘was still lingering in her hair, and she lay, with her 
‘elbow on the ground—a cheek resting in the palm of her 


| hand, and one foot with its naked ankle, and coarse bus- 


from the rich fabric like frost-work on a ground of crusted kin, half buried in the grass, when a stir in the neigh- 


snow. 

With a cry of almost frantic delight, Joan shook out 
the mysterious penant, and waved it triumphantly to 
and fro. A thrill of awe ran through her veins, as the 
rustling folds flaunted out on the morning breeze, like the 
unfolding wings of an angel. The early sunbeams 
streamed over the jewelled embossments of the globe, | 
with a brilliancy almost painful to behold. The king- 
dom of France was represented, entirely, by small white 


diamonds, which flashed out from the humbler stones of 


the surrounding countries, like a handful of sunbeams 
radiating from a burning centre; this was to Joan a 





i 


‘boring shrubbery aroused her. She started up and con- 
‘fronted the gaily-attired Frenchman, who had addressed 
a few kind words to her en the night of her rencounger 
| with the English soldier. 

_ “Would you speak with my master?” he inquired, 
with a respectful inclination. 

Joan did not well know whom she wished to see; 
but she bent her head and followed the jester in silence 
‘to the hall. He threw open the door which led to the 
| Italian’s bower-room, and motioning her to enter, with- 
\drew. Timorously, but with a firm consciousness that 
she was in the path of her high destiny, she advanced a 
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step into the room. 


were less excited, she might have started at the splendor | 


which burst upon her; but now, the scene, magnificent 
as it was, could hardly surpass the glorious picture which, 
during the last few days, had been shifting through her 
glowing fancy. At the extremity of the room a silver 
sconce, of many sockets, was lighted with tapers of per- 
fumed wax—the steel plate, and the virgin matal, caught 


the reflection, and scattered the broken light, like clus- 


\ 
ters of icicles dissolving in a strong sunshine. The 


flickering light and the deep shadow, on the gorgeous 


tapestry, gave to the walls a luxurious look, quite inde- | 


scribable! It was, as if a bed of moss had crept over 


the ceiling, in variegated and irregular masses, and en- | 


couraged by the warmth, were budding there. On a} 


silken couch, directly within the starry light of the 


sconce, sat the young traveller of our story ; but alto- | 


gether changed in his appearance. 
and hose were exchanged for garments of rich velvet, the 
heavy shoes which had disfigured a foot of perfect sym- 


metry, were supplanted by slippers of Spanish cloth, but 


slightly pointed, and linked to the knee by strings of || 


small jewels: his hair was curled, and elaborately per- 
fumed, and, but for his sunburnt forehead, and the firm 
expression of his lips, he might have passed as one who 
had seldom known harder service than that of page in a 
lady’s chamber. He had not heard the noise of the 
door, but sat, with his chin buried in the palm of his 
hand, and his eyes fixed with an expression of deep and 
intricate thought on the white smoke, as it curled up 
from the censer, in wreaths of transparent vapor, and 
spread, in a fragrant mist, over the apartment. Joan 
hesitated for a moment; her breath came thick, and she 
half turned as if to retreat. This embarrassment lasted 
She turned and crossed the room 


The thick 
Spanish foot-cloth broke the sound of her approach, and 


but for an instant. 
with a calm brow and a dignified tread. 


she stood by the traveller’s side before he was aware of 
her presence. 

“T am here; what would you with me ?” she said, in 
a calm, rich voice, which broke on the stillness like a 
sudden burst of music. The youth actually leaped to his 
feet with surprise ; the blood surged up to his temples, 
and then as suddenly retreated again. 

“ What would I, maiden!—what would I? Nay, it 
is [who should put the question—I, who was ignorant of 
thy exist—of thy presence, till this moment.” 

It was Joan’s turn to be confused; her proud eyes 
drooped beneath his ardent gaze; her limbs trembled, 
and she sunk to the couch humbled and strangely afraid. 
The stranger sat down beside her, and remained enjoy- 
ing her emotion with a mischievous smile on his lips, 
and with his eyes fixed on her throbbing temples as she bent 
her head to avoid his gaze. At length she spoke, but it 
was confusedly and in a wavering voice. She spoke of 
her humble parentage—of her orphan Joneliness—told 
how she had thirsted for knowledge in her indigent state 
of servitude; for the first time she lifted her eyes, when 
she dwelt on her gratitude to an old priest, who, out of 
charity, had taught her to read and write. She had 
been contented and happy in her humble life, she said, 


The coarse jerkin |} 


| against her project of joining the army. 





youth seemed seriously distressed. 





France. 

















At another time, when her feelings || till the breaking out of the wars. Since then, she had 


lived in a continued fever of excitement; her anxiety for 


|| the welfare of the King had become so painful, that it 


deprived her of sleep, and she had often spent whole 


nights in prayer for his safety. Here the youth inter- 


| rupted her, by asking if she had ever, by any chance, 


obtained a sight of the youthful monarch. 


She clasped her hands and raised her eyes suddenly to 


| his: “ Alas, no!”’ she said, “‘ that were a bliss well worth 


dying for.” 

The eye of the questioner brightened almost into a 
smile: but he turned his face away and requested her to 
proceed. Joan had reached that part of her history 
which is already known to the reader. In language, as 


glowing as her own thoughts, she described the appear- 


| ance of the seraph—the whispered voices, and the sacred 


banner. As she proceeded, her form became more 


erect; her eye brightened, and the rich blood seemed 


|| melting through her cheek; while her voice became 


more deep-toned and musical in its inflections. By de- 


grees, she ceased to describe, and her lofty language 


breathed only of glowing hopes and prophecies of delive- 


rance to France. In the energy of her feelings, she had 


| risen and stood, with the light streaming full on her radi- 
| ant face, like a Priestess suddenly inspired. The young 


man gazed upon her with wonder and admiration; his 


eye flashed back the brightness of hers, and he seemed 
| transported to enthusiasm by her eloquence; but sud- 
| denly, a painful thought seemed to flash across his mind. 
| He placed his hands over his eyes, and leaned back in 
|the couch, lost in reflection. She was still speaking, 
when he reached forth his hand and took hers. She 


obeyed the impulse, and seated herself in silence, aston- 


|. ae 
ished at the change in his countenance. Holding her 
vhand respectfully in his, he earnestly expostulated 


He pointed out 
the privations and hardships to which she would be ex- 


posed, and reminded her of the probable overthrow of 
‘all her aspiring hopes. 


He spoke of imprisonment, and 


| even death, as the possible result of an undertaking so 


uncommon. She answered calmly, that she had reflected 


/on all the difficulties of her project, but that she dared 


not disobey the Divine will. A crimson flush passed 
over the youth’s face; he hesitated a moment, and then 
hinted at the chance of insult which might await her 
from the rude soldiery. She made no reply, but raised 
her flashing eyes to his, and touched the haft of a dagger 
thrust through an opening in her bodice, with a smile of 
stern defiance. 

When convinced that all opposition would be in vain, the 
He arose, and paced 
the room with a disturbed air; once he stopped before 
her as if about to urge some argument which he had 


not yet used, and then pursued his walk without speak- 


ing. At length she calmly requested him, as one ap- 
pointed by Heaven, to inform her of some means by 
which she might obtain an interview with the King of 
He did not answer directly, but requested her 


| to come to the chateau on the next night, and promised 


to reflect, in the interval, on the best means of aiding her 
project. 
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After Joan had left the room, the youth flung hithself | 
on the couch in deep agitation ; burying his face in his | 
hands, he groaned aloud, “‘ Oh, that I had known more | 
of her before I consented to this cruel—” 

He broke off abruptly—started to his feet, and again | 
commenced pacing the room, now and then stopping to | 


give utterance to his thoughts. 
“Tt is too late even for me to interfere,”’ he muttered. 
“* Well, let events take their course; I will be guiltless, 





at least, of leading her into danger—to the army! No, 
? 


no! I would not have it proceed to that—” muttering | 
these disjointed expressions, he again flung himself on | 
the couch and gradually sunk into a more pleasant train 
of thoughts. 

The next night Joan was punctual to her appointment; | 
the subject of her anxiety was lightly touched upon, and 
the day of her departure for the court, spoken of as at i 


some distant period. After this, the conversation took | 





a more general turn. The youth was gay and cheerful; | 
he evidently strove to win her to forgetfulness of the | 
exciting theme which had occupied their time on the | 
previous night. His effort was successful ; her haughty | 
reserve gradually died away; she answered his questions | 
with frank and fearless confidence, and, for a time, yield- 
ed herself to the influence of his brilliant spirits. She 
was too ignorant of the forms of society, to feel that | 


there would any thing wrong in thus privately visiting | 
one whose very name she was ignorant of, and, even if 
she had been better informed, she would have silenced | 


every doubt, by placing the commands of that Heavenly | 





' 


voice which had directed her to be guided entirely by the 
man before her. It was late when the maid retired to 
her loft that night. Another appointment had been | 
made and was kept—another, and another, and then | 
Joan d’ Are returned no more to her humble duties at 
the hostelry. 

Two weeks had passed, and Joan d’ Arc was seated 


in the Italian’s bower-room, by the same silken couch | 
whereon she had first seen the man who was to be the | 
worker of her destiny. The dress of her servitude had 
been abandoned, and her superb form was vested in a! 
robe of deep crimson velvet, lined and faced with sable ; 
it was open at the bosom, exposing an inner robe of rose- 
colored silk, and beneath that, another of the finest linen, 
edged with narrow point lace. Her hair, which had | 
formerly been drawn back from her face with such bold 
and striking effect, was now parted in two glossy waves 
over her forehead, and confined by a scarlet fillet to the 
back of her head; whence it fell in a shower of raven 
tresses down her back. There was a soft and contented 
expression in her eyes, formerly so wildly brilliant, and | 











looks of domestic happiness brooding in every beautiful |; 
feature, as she sat, drooping gently forward—her hand | 
resting in the palm of the stranger's, and her breath 
floating over his cheek while she watched his slumbers. 
It was nearly dark; yet there was no light in the room, 
save that which came from the ever-burning censer, 
where it remained, like a great pearl, illuminated at the 
heart, welling out a perpetual cloud of incense. On the 
marble slab where it stood, fruit and wines, in chrystal 
goblets, were crowded together, and lay glowing in the 





mingled light and vapor, with a look of luxurious profu- 
sion. A lute lay on the floor, just where it had dropped 
from the hand of the sleeper; fresh flowers were scat- 
tered about, and the dim light was barely sufficient to 
melt the surrounding objects into one grand and mellow 
picture of domestic comfort. Joan had twice bent her 
cheek to that of the sleeper, when he awoke and smiled 
kindly upon her. 

“ What, watching yet?” he said, rising and drawing 
her to his side, “ I have just been dreaming, Joan.” 

She smiled, and asked the subject of his dream; but 
before he could answer, there was a knock at the door, 
and the jester presented himself. He whispered a word 
in his master’s ear. A rush of blood to his face and a 
hasty exclamation, betrayed that the message was far 
from being a pleasant one to the young man, who abruptly 
followed his servant from the room. When they reached 
the hall, he turned impatiently and exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
—directly—to-night,”” said the messenger. 

“Even so; two whole weeks have passed, and the 
troops are impatient for orders. The Count Dunois 
would have written, but knew not that a messenger 
would find—” 

“Enough, enough! I will but take leave of her, and 
then to the read forthwith.” 

“With submission, let me entreat that there be no 
delay. I will remain behind and prepare her for this 
absence.” 

“ Perhaps it will be as well, but mark me; persuade 
her to remain here t#l my return, which shall be within 
the week. Say nothing to inflame her mind. See that 
every thing is provided for her comfort, and follow me 
by day-break.”” While giving these hasty directions, the 
young man was changing )is clothes for the coarse dis- 
guise which the jester had brought for him. This per- 
sonage accompanied him to his horse, and held the 
stirrup while he mounted. The youth rode forward a 
few paces, then, wheeling his horse, he beckoned the 


jester to him. “ Remember,” he said, “ give her no 


hint of my state or condition, and on thy life, proceed 


not another step in thy dastardly plotting !” 


The jester promised obedience, and returned to the 
hall, muttering, “Nay, nay, my sapient master, thy 
whining fondness shall mar no plot of mine. The dam- 
sel must fulfil her destiny.” 

Joan had been waiting the return of her companion for 
more than an hour, when the jester entered the apart- 


ment and informed her that he had left the chateau. — 


She turned deadly pale and sallied back with a faint 
feeling, the first she had ever known; but instantly re- 
covering herself, she turned to the jester and asked if his 
master would soon return. 

“ Perhaps, never,” he replied, solemnly. “ France is 
bleeding in the grasp of a tyrant, and it is not meet that 
the high and the brave should remain in supine ease. 


The summons was sent, and my master dared not diso- | 


bey.” 

The eye of the maid kindled; thoughts that had almost 
slumbered, blazed anew in her breast; she raised her 
brow with a haughty confidence, and said— 


ee 
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“JT am ready—was no message sent to me? 
leave none ?” 

“Yes, my master left this message. ‘Tell her,’ he 
said ‘to depart forthwith for Vancouleurs; to present 
herself before Bandricourt, the governor, and to give him 
the token she wots of. Tell her to request the governor 
to provide her an escort to Chinen, and to proclaim her 
fnission in each town on her way thither, and when ar- 
rived, to demand an interview with the King of France. 


After that, we shall meet again.’ ”’ 


Joan motioned with her hand, and the jester withdrew. 


In a few moments she joined him in the hall, habited 
only in the simple vestments of her servitude. She com- 
manded that horses should be provided for a journey, and 
before midnight, had taken the second great step in her 
remarkable career. 

To be continued. 
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OR, SKETCHES OF SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WEST. 


“ BURTON,” “CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “* LAFITTE, 

Tue plantations between Vicksburg and Lake Wash- 
ington, are nearly altogether new, with rude dwellings 
upon them; indeed, there is no planter’s house above 
Vicksburg of a better appearance than common farm- 
houses. There are two or three one story high, painted 
white, and one or two with galleries, but from the mouth 


of the Ohio to Vicksburg, there are not, except at the 


half a dozen small towns on the river, two comfortable | 
Lake Providence, which | 


or neat-looking dwelling-houses. 


we passed to-day, is a pleasant village, built on one 
The plantations | 


street running parallel with the river. 


in this neighborhood are valuable, and the planters 


wealthy. Princeton, about thirty miles above Lake 


Providence, and on the same side of the river, and two 


hundred and twenty miles above Natchez, is a village | 


about the same size as Providence, consisting of a single 


street laid out on the bank, the buildings facing the | 


river. At this landing, and at Lake Providence, we 


saw a few flat boats fastened to the shore, but no steam- 1 


The traveller seldom sees steamboats on the 
At every landing, how- 


boats. 
Mississippi, unless under weigh. 
ever, insignificant flat boats are to be seen loading, giv- 
ing employment to one or two stores, and keeping busi- 
ness, at least, alive. Near Princeton, a 
ed us, and although it was not two thirds across the || 
river, we were unable to read its name, painted in large 


steamboat pass- 


letters on the wheel-house, without a spy-glass. This | 


fact will give the northerner some idea of the breadth of 
this great river. Shortly afterwards 
by. This vessel differs from the flat-boat, keel-boat and 
broad-horn, in its construction. 


ground-work. 


D LINES. 


| passing boat. 


from a window, completed the whole. 


an “ark” floated | 


A solid oblong raft of | 
timber, twelve feet wide, and fifty or sixty long, is the || 
On one end of it, is erected of rough || others with sheep, or pork, alive, and in barrels, fowls, 
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cinnati, sees a piece of land on the lower Mississippi, in 
one of his boating expeditions, which pleases him, he 
returns home, sells out, builds an ark, embarks with his 
family, and committing himself to the waves, after a 
voyage of five or six weeks, arrives at his new home, 
ties hisark to atree, removes his house, stock and family 
to dry land, commences chopping down the forest, opens 
a wood-yard, becomes thrifty, buys negroes, grows rich, 
and is at last a planter. Many of the first families in 
the south-western country, after travelling to Pittsburg 
from the Atlantic cities, have committed themselves to 
an ark, and so come to this country. We have passed 
two of these floating houses to-day. On the last one, 
was an old grey-headed man, and an equally ancient 
female, comfortably clothed in coarse materials, sunning 
themselves, and smoking their pipes, in the low space 
left on the bottom of the ark between the dwelling and 
the stock-pen. A middle-aged stout yeoman in a long- 
tailed blue jean coat, and snuff-colored trowsers, was 


standing barehead at the long paddle which served as a 


|, helm, shading his eyes with his hair as he stared at our 


Two women in caps, and coarse, but tidy 
gowns, were seated near him on the top of the dwelling 
(which was the upper deck of the ark) knitting. Half 
a dozen white-headed urchins (Mem: all country urchins 
are white-headed,) were crowded in a low door, straining 
their eyes at the grand steamboat, and three or four large 
dogs, equally curious, were gazing at us from the top of 


the cowpen. A five burned on the bottom of the ark, 


| between the two habitable divisions; the hearth was a 


rude pile of bricks, with an old stove-pipe for chimney. 
The pot was boiling, and a third female was preparing 
the evening meal. ‘Two strapping fellows in their shirt- 
sleeves, working mechanically, but idly, at an oar, two 
or three chickens, and a proud cock strutting about, a 


lamb, which appeared licensed to stray from the pen, as 


a pet, the head of a good-natured looking cow protruding 


It was altogether 
so pretty a picture of domestic happiness, that I could 
not help looking upon it with feelings of envy. 

The flat-boat is somewhat similar in its construction to 
| the ark, which is the most primitive mode of navigation. 
The flat-boat is made to convey freight. It is a covered 
shed, five or six feet high, with a bottom sufficiently 
This shed 


is covered by a double layer of boards, laid so as to be 


strong to sustain it, and impervious to water. 


water-tight, and bent over a ridge pole, running through 
the centre from stem to stern, so as to form a curve suf- 
ficient to shed rain. A portion of the boat at the bows, 
which are square, is set off for a caboose and sleeping- 
place for the hands, of which there are usually from four 
to six. The remainder is filled with freight. Some of 
these boats will carry from eight to twelve hundred bar- 
rels of flour; when light, they draw but six or eight 
inches, but when loaded, two feet and a half. Some of 


them are laden altogether with flour, others with horses, 


boards, a sort of covered pen, for cattle and fowls. On || cattle, and produce of all kinds; some are even freighted 


the other side is a rude enclosure, roofed like a house, _ | with negroes, purchased in Virginia, and embarked at 


often containing a chimney, and in which the family live. | Guyandotte on the Ohio. When flat-boats are unladen 


If a farmer ~~ the neighborhood of Pittsburg or Cin- of their freight, they are sold for what they will bring, 
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which is from twenty to sixty dollars, and the owners | 


Keel-boats 
They are 


return home for ten dollars on a steamboat. 

are not so commonly seen now, as formerly. 
in number, about as one to ten, compared with flat-boats. 
They are of similar construction to the freighting canal- 
boats, and used for the same purposes. 
times assisted in descending the river, by a square-sail, 


They are some- 


and altogether, cut a better figure than the ark or flat- 
boat. Before the introduction of steamboats, the keel- 
boat was the sole medium of river commerce. Leaving 
it to freight in New Orleans, and re-loading with pur- 
chased articles (both comforts and luxuries) it was pro- 
pelled up the Mississippi, with great labor, by poleing 
along the banks of the river, and laying to every night. 
A voyage from Pittsburg to New Orleans, at that period, 
often consumed five months. It can now be made in 
thirty days. The keel-boats are now disposed of with 
its cargo, at New Orleans, being in great demand as 
oyster-barges, for which, with some change, they are ad- 
mirably fitted. The broad-horn is only a larger and 
squarer species of flat-boat. The river has been very 
rough all the afternoon, and at this time, a gale is blow- 
ing, in which, at sea, I should run under close-reef top- 
sails. There is considerable motion tothe boat, and two 
or three fresh water passengers are complaining of feel- 
Sea-sickness on the 


Nev- 


ing a slight degree of sea-sickness! 
Mississippi, five hundred miles above its mouth! 


ertheless, the boat rocks, the joints of the cabin creak, | 


the lamps swing from side to side, the wind wars, and 
the waves show white caps, and we are in the midst of a 
regular gale of wind. The surface of the country through 


which we are sailing, is, for a hundred miles, only a few 


feet above the level of the river, and the wind sweeps 


over it as it would over a sea. The only alternative a 


boat has, when caught, is to drive before it as far as the 


course of the river will allow, tie to the shore, or lay to, | 


and drift. 
light in freight, as all western steamboats are double- 
deckers, they expose a high and broad surface to the 
wind, and are in danger of being upset. This happened 
to a boat two or three years ago, while lying to; it was 
struck abeam, and turned completely upside down. To 


run in shore in a high wind, is still more dangerous, as | 


few places can be found where trees do not overhang the 
water. 
by falling upon the boat, greater danger than the hurri- 
cane ! 
Black Hawk, when, as we were running close to the 


In 1835, | was ascending the river in the steamer 


shore, a large cotton-tree fell across the boat, cutting 
through the upper to the main deck, wounding three 
men, and doing great injury to the boat. Similar acci- 
dents have happened to other boats. Steamers are cen- | 
stantly running, and trees hourly falling, and it is won- 
derful so few accidents of this kind happen. 

As there is no safety in lying to, as running before the | 
wind is not always possible, and running ashore still 
more dangerous, what shall be done? may be asked. 
The only thing I can suggest, is to trust to fortune ina | 
gale of wind, as we do when we think of the boilers | 
bursting. 


This last method is dangerous, if the boat is | 


These trees are constantly falling, and threaten, | 


Another man has just fallen overboard and drowned. ] against the side of the house, his feet upon its rounds, 


He was drawing water with the bucket, which pulled 
him, (as the boat was moving rapidly, ) off into the water, 
there being no railing to prevent his falling. The cry 
was raised, the engine stopped, the boat let down, and 
with two men, put off after him. By this time the poor 
fellow was a hundred yards a-stern, the wind was high, 
and we were going dead before it. From the hurricane 
deck, I once saw him raise his arm above water, and 
then his hat, dancing upon the waves, was only visible. 
This was picked up, and the boat at length returned 
without him, and we were once more under weigh. As 
the bell rung to start again, the bell rung for tea, and in 
a few seconds the passengers were too busy taking care 
of themselves to think of any body else, particularly of a 
fellow just drowned. He was a deck passenger, and a 
German. Three hundred silver dollars were tied 
around his waist in a sash, which sunk him at once. 
Poor fellow, he is gone! and his struggle for a miserable 
existence in this world, is over. There should be a law 
to protect the lives of steamboat passengers, and regu- 
late the safety of steamboats. Both of the accidents 
which have happened, might have been prevented by a 
railing. 

A half hour after leaving Rodney, which presented a 
very pretty appearance from the river as we sailed away 
from it, we were once more winding between the level 
shores, which gives a peculiar character to the Missis- 
sippi; the forests immediately bordering the river, prin- 
cipally of the cotton-wood tree, which possesses no beauty 
of form, although its foliage is dense, and at this time, of 
a delicate green color. Our steamer run close into the 
land, crossing from point to point, to keep the convex 
side of the bends, as all beats do on ascending this river. 
In descending, they keep the middle of the stream, and 
move with a velocity twice as great as in the ascent. 
We passed some fine cotton plantations, which, a few 
There was an 
air of substantial comfort in the well-built villages or 


years ago, were a portion of the forest. 


quarters for the negroes, the large “gin” and neat 
dwelling-houses of many! but for one well-ordered plan- 
tation, we passed five which were as crude as log-cabins, 
fields filled with stumps and scathed trees, ragged 
‘negroes, ill-clothed, and sickly-looking men and slattern 
women could make them. Iwas struck with the appear- 
ance of one planter’s residence, the prettiest for fifty 
miles above Natchez. The front was formed of two neat 
| white cottages with piazzas, and separated by an open 
space of about ten yards, and connected by a paved walk. 
From the rear of both cottages a line of rooms extended 
seventy feet back, which were occupied by the servants, 
and as dairies, granaries, carriage-houses, stables, etc. 
The dwelling and out-houses formed nearly four sides of 


a square area; all the doors opening into it. It was 


| constructed nearly on the plan of Prince Murat’s Italian 


villa, near Bordentown, and is, I think, the model of a 
planter’s house. A young gentleman in his shirt-sleeves, 


with a segar in his mouth, a newspaper in his hand, his 
legs thrown over the balustrade, with a fine large dog 
| dozing beside him, was enjoying his after-dinner ease on 


the gallery, while near him, with his chair tipped back 
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and also smoking, sat very much at his ease, a stout, 
rough-looking man, whom I set down for the overseer or 


“ factor,” as Madame Trollope is pleased to christen 


them. The sun was warm—it was after dinner—the | 


smoke curled lazily over their heads—the dog was asleep | 


—no one was moving about, and altogether, there was 


an air of Mississippian ease and comfort in the scene, 
which was remarkably characteristic ; an indolent female 
slave coming out to hand her master a glass of water 


upon a small waiter as we were going past, completed 


the picture. 
: 
We have passed several steamboats to-day, some || 
laden with cotton, on their way to New Orleans, the | 


bales piled up so high on the guards, that the boats were 


almost entirely hid; the whole mass presenting a shape 


that challenges comparison, resembling a steamboat as 


much as a cloud resembles a camel] or a whale. 


About an hour ago I was standing on the forward deck, | 
about to level my rifle at a duck seated upon the water, | 


a good long shot a-head, when some one cried out, a man | 
overboard. We hastened aft, but he had sunk, and the | 
boat was not stopped; perhaps not twenty out of two 
hundred deck and cabin passengers, knew the circum- 
stance, and in five minutes it was entirely forgotten. He 





was a deck passenger, without name or friend. In} 

4 ‘ | 
endeavoring te get forward, he had lost his balance, and | 
fell off, not over the guards, for there is no balustrade 





from stem to stern of the lower guard ; if there had been, 


the poor fellow might have still been safe on board. 
“ By George,” said one of the hands, renewing his quid, 


* Dutchmen and sojers are always tumbling overboard. | 
I was one time ona steamer, and we had half a regiment 
of sojers aboard. Well, such Jonny Raws you never | 
Drunk all the time, an’ when they wa’nt drunk, 
The first day, eighteen of ’um fell overboard, | 


seen. 


fighting. 


and not one sinner of ’um was drowned, sink ’um; they 
° . | 
had so much liquor aboard, no water could get in. The | 


next day, twenty more tumbled pifch ! into the water 


like so many clumsy alligators, and only one o’ them was 
drowned; and that was cause as how he hadn’t got his | 
morning grog in his skin, seeing "twas just at daybreak. | 
But by Golly, I never knowed a Dutchman fall overboard | 
yet, that want drowned dead as a herring.” This was | 
the only commentary I heard upon this accident. 

We arrived at Grand Gulf about two hours before sun- 


set. The appearance of this place from the river, as it 











| 


is approached from the south, is extremely picturesque, 
if not romantic. 
more than a mile square, which is nearly surrounded by 
verdant hills, finely wooded. It isa place of great business, | 
and in five years, from an unimportant landing-place, it 
This town 


It is situated on a plain of something 
i 
| 


has arisen to be a powerful rival to Natchez. 
is rapidly growing in wealth and importance, and already | 
exercises a great influence over the commercial and i 
financial affairs of the state. The community is wealthy | 
and intelligent, and in the spirit of enterprise is not) 
behind any town in the State of Mississippi. A rail-road | 
will soon connect it with Port Gibson, and an extensive 
cotton region. When this medium of communication is | 
completed, its commercial facilities will be equal to those 

of any other place above New Orleans. Natchez, Grand 





FLOWER OF 





INNOCENCE. 





Gulf and Vicksburg, all three are at present facilitating 
markets from the cotton 
Three years ago, a railroad 


the intercourse with their 
regions in their vicinities. 

was a chimera not to be thought of here. 
the Nashville and New Orleans road, there are seven 
At the landing, the steamer 


Now, with 


constructing in the State. 
Rocky Mountain was unlading railroad cars and iron 
tracks. The whole front street was stirring with busy 
people, and every thing wore an appearance of pros- 


perity. The town of Grand Gulf, like most of those on 


| the Mississippi, displays an assemblage of white painted 


stores fronting the river, and a collection of dwellings 
The stores are generally 
two stories high, with square fronts, so as to give them, 


scattered over an area back. 


| ° - ° 2 
when viewed from the river, the appearance of having 


flat roofs; the houses are in cottage form, painted white, 


| with little ornamental yards and vegetable-gardens around 


them. 
thousand. 


The population of Grand Gulf is less than one 


Original. 
THE FLOWER OF INNOCENCE; 
HEUSTONIA CEBULEA. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


TuHeERE is a flower, a simple thing— 
But dear, most dear to me— 
And midst a thousand gayer flowers, 
That fairest still will be. 
It dots the ground with star-like gems 
About my place of birth— 
And there, where’er the sod is green, 
Tis smiling from the earth. 
It comes when wakes the pleasant spring— 
When first the earth is green— 
Four white, or pale blue leaves it hath, 
With yellow heart between. 
It loves to deck the grassy bank, 
That slopes a-~down the brook ; 
For there, it takes a deeper blue, 
And there, a gayer look. 
But when it grows on sod exposed, 
Its leaves are small and white— 
As if the modest flower grew pale 
Amidst the glare of light. 
It grows about a heap of stones, 
For there the dew will stay— 
It springs beside the dusty road, 
Where children are at play. 
Yes, every where about the fields, 
Is seen the pretty thing— 
And always shall I think of it, 
When wakes the smiling spring. 
And now, though I may see it not, 
When spring-time is at hand— 
I bless thee, loved, and natal flower, 
E’en from a distant strand. 
We call thee Innocence, sweet gem, 
And well it thee bescems, 
For thou wilt ever cherished be, 
With childhood’s sinless dreams. 
















Original. 
HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 


HEROISM OF JEHOSHEBA. 


“ As for my people, children are their oppressors, and women 
rule over them.”—1sa. 3, 12. 

Mas calls himself the Lord of Creation; yet, power- 
less and fragile as woman may appear, she hath ever 
borne equal sway with him over the destinies of the 
world. 

In my former numbers, we have seen how efficient was 
woman in saving, or shielding her country or friends. 
In the present number, another hervic female will be 
displayed—but this picture will require darker shades, 
for, at her side are two others, who, instead of being, as 


’ were his 


designed by God, “ helpers meet for man,’ 
ruthless destroyers. 

At the period of my story, Judea was divided into two 
kingdoms, Israel and Judah. Each kingdom saw itself 
under the despotic sway of a woman. Jezebel reigned 
in Israel, and Athaliah, her daughter, in Judah—both 
women of lawless passions and haughty spirit, and, 


withal, idolatrous worshippers of Baal and Astaroth. 


These were only queens dowager—for, Joram, the son | 


of Jezebel, was sovercien of Samaria, and Athaliah’s | 


son, Ahaziah, governed Jerusalem. Being much engaged 
in wars with Edom and Syria, their country was left to 


the tender 


They were universally detested ; but, the people, know- || 


ing there was no redress, submitted in silence. Jezebel’s 
persecution of the holy prophet Elijah, after his signal 
defeat of the prophets of Baal, is well known. “ So let 
the gods do to me, and more also!” 
Elijah, by a messenger, “if I make not thy life as the 
life of one of the prophets thou hast slain, by to-morrow 


morning !”’ 


Elijah fled into the wilderness, and threw 
himself down beneath a juniper tree, where he prayed 
to die, rather than to live under the sway of that eruel 


woman. 


both, united all classes against her, and accelerated her || 


doom. 

Naboth possessed a vineyard, which joined the 
grounds belonging to one of Ahab’s palaces, in the 
vicinity of the city of Jezreel. This vineyard Ahab 
offered to buy, that he might make it an herb-garden ; 
but, Naboth, unwilling to sell, refused. Ahab persisted: 
Naboth continued firm, telling the king it was contrary to 
law to sell his land, as it was said in Leviticus, “ The 


shall 


Ahab was not used to disappointment—and, being e 


land not be sold for ever, for the land is mine.” 


weak man, it preyed upon him until he was quite ill. | 


His wife, Jezebel, sought him while lying in this mood 
upon his bed. “ Why is thy spirit so sad, Ahab,” she 
said ; “ why eatest thou not?” 

“T have 
asked Naboth for his vineyard, and he refuses, because, 


forsooth, he will not sell the inheritance of his fathers.” 


“Tam sore vexed,” he answered sullenly. 


Jezebel gazed upon him with the utmost scorn. 
“What! 


she said. 


art thou the ruler of Israel, or is Naboth!” 


* Avise! eat bread and be merry—lI will give 


thee the vineyard of this insolent Naboth.”” Jezebel swept | 


haughtily out of the room to execute ber cruel orders. 





HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 


mercies of these fierce and cruel women. | 


said Jezebel to | 


Her wicked and unjust conduct towards Na- | 





That day she caused a fast to be proclaimed, becanse 
wrong had been done in the city, which needed punish- 
'}ment. Naboth was then brought forth before the peo- 
| ple, accused by two of the hirelings of Jezebel, of blas- 
| pheming God and the king. He was, of course, con- 
|| vieted, and carried without the city and stoned to death. 
| Ahab took possession of the land of the murdered Na- 
| both. 
God sent Elijah to Ahab and Jezebel, to reproach 


their downfall, which, we shall see, were afterwards ful- 
filled. 

Upon the side of a hill, in the land of Syria, stood an 
‘} ancient man, leaning upon his staff, apparently resting 
after a toilsome march. He wore a mantle of goats’ skin, 
while a long white beard fell down to the leathern girdle 





which bound his waist. He gazed sadly upon the scene 
which lay stretched out beneath him; although, it was 


lovely enough to raise a smile of admiration from even 


him, anchorite as he was. 


He stood upon one of a 
large circle of hills, bearing every hue and altitude, and 


enclosing a vast plain, watered by the two lucid streams, 


Abana and Parphar, and bearing in its centre a large and 


glorious city, It was Damascus, which reposed upon 


the centre of the green plain, like a snowy water-lily, 


wafted upon its verdant leaves. Temples and palaces 
of marble and ivory, adorned with gleaming gold, arose 
| within its walls, and were reflected in the brilliant stream 
below. Towards this city was Elisha, the prophet, sent, 
to fulfil the mission of God. 

“Oh, Damascus !”’ he said, sadly, “‘ beautiful art thou 
|to behold; but, out of thee shall come a sword, which 
}shall bring my country low. Alas! Israel is ripe for 
| punishment, and the wrath of the Lord cannot be staid.” 
A young man arose from beneath an olive tree, where he 


a My 


son,” said Elisha, “‘ thou seest before thee Damascus, the 


had been reposing, and approached the prophet, 


city of Benhadad, king of Syria. Here I am sent to 


anoint Hazacl king, that he may be God’s avenger upon 


Israel, who worship Baal and the golden calf, instead of 

| Jehovah.” 

| “God's purpose is not, then, to send Benhadad.” 
‘No, my son; he is so convinced of God’s power, by 

his forced flight from before Samaria, that he fears the 

| God of Israel.” 


“Unhappy land! will thy sufferings never cease !” 
PP} ) 


“Never! until they throw away their idols, and serve 
the living God.” 

The rumor, that the celebrated prophet Elisha had 
taken up his abode upon the hill of Damascus, was soon 
carried to the ears of the king. He had ever held the 
holy man in reverence since his memorable defeat, pro- 
phesied by him; and now, being ill, sent to know if he 
should recover or not. 

One morning Elijah left his cave, and gazed abroad. 
A long procession of camels and men were crossing the 
plain, from the city, towards the hill upon which he 
Elijah knew it was sent to him, and awaited the 
|train’s approach. A man, richly clothed, alighted from 

acamel, and threw himself at the prophet’s feet. It was 

Hazael, one of the principal lords of Benhadad, king of 
' 


Syria, 





dwelt. 


them for their wickedness, and uttered prophecies of 


—— 
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“ Qh, Elisha! Holy prophet!” said Hazael, “ I came 
from thy son, Benhadad, king of Syria. He lieth in bed 
ill, and hath sent me to ask thee if he shall recover of 
this disease. See—here are forty camels, loaded with 
all that is rich and rare of Damascus, which my master 
lays at thy feet, hoping thou wilt deign to look into the 
future, for him.” 

Elisha looked for a long time mournfully upon Hazael, 
fur, by his prophetic power, he saw in him the ruthless 
conqueror of Israel. ‘Go tell thy lord he will not die 
of this disease” —at last, he said; “and yet, I foresee, 


he will die of a more cruel death.” 


SACRED 


Elisha gazed upon Hazael, until the tears ran down | 


his aged cheek ; and then, turning from him, the man of 
God wept bitterly. 
“ Why weepest thou, my Lord ?” asked Hazael, rising. 
“Alas, Hazael! it is because I can foresee all the 
Thou 


wilt burn their strong holds, and slay men, women, and 


evil which thou wilt do to the children of Israel. 


even children, in the cruelest manner.” 

“« What! am Ia dog, that I shculd do this thing !” 
The Lord hath shown me thou shalt 
We know not 


“Yea, Hazael. 
be king of Syria, in place of Benhadad.” 
what spirit we are of, until we are tried. Solomon saith, 
‘ He that trusteth in his own heart, is a fool.’” 

As Hazael returned over the plain, he sank into deep 
He should be king of Syria! 


tious heart leaped within him at the thought ! 


How his ambi 
And the 


conquerer of Israel !—but he would be a merciful con- 


musing. 


queror, and Elisha should find he was not so wicked as 
he imagined. Elisha had prophesied Benhadad should 


die, and he would quietly await that event. 


“What said the prophet?” asked the feeble Ben- || 


hadad. 


“« He told me, thou shouldst surely recover of this dis- 


ease.”’ 


This joyful news so excited Benhadad, as to act favor- 
ably upon him, and before the night he was nearly well. 
He doubted the truth of 


Elisha—and, forgetting his resolution of awaiting his 


Hazacl began to grow uneasy. 


master’s predicted death, and not willing to rely upon 


God’s will, he determined to murder the king. 


the morrow, ere day had yet appeared, and all the pa- || 


lace asleep, Hazael crept softly into the king’s chamber. 
The old man lay in the heavy slumber of an exhausted 
invalid. Hazael dipped a thick cloth in water, and 
pressed it upon the king’s face until the spirit had fled. 
Then, when the murderous deed was executed, and 
Hazael was gazing upon his victim, did the words he had 
spoken to Elisha, the day before, occur to him—* Is thy 


servant a dog, that he should do this thing !”’—and 


Hazael saw he had not read his heart aright. “ But, now | 


that I have begun, I must go on!” he said, bitterly. 


“ Away to my soldiers !—they must proclaim me king.”’ || 


Hazael was anointed king of Syria. 


, a 3 
The words of Elisha, regarding Hazael, were soon |) 


proved to be prophetic. He ravaged Israel with fire and 
sword, and brought upon the country ail the evils which 
Elisha had predicted. Joram, the son of Jezebel, and 
Ahaziah, Athaliah’s son, united their forces and besieged 


Hazael in the city of Ramoth Gilead, which he had 
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one of which, Joram was severely wounded, and returned 
to his mother, at Jezreel, to be cured of his wounds. 
Ahaziah followed him, leaving the army in command of 
Jehu, a man of great valor, and a skilful soldier. God’s 
purposes were not yet fulfilled upon the wicked house of 
Ahab: by his humility, he averted the evil from himself, 
but the time was come to destroy the rebellious race from 
the land. Elisha was commissioned to anoint Jehu king, 
in place of Joram, king of Israel. He sent the young 
prophet, who had attended him to Damascus, to fulfil 
the mission. 

According to his instructions, the youthful prophet re- 
paired to Ramoth Gilead. Jehu and the other captains 
were feasting in the guard-room, when the prophet en- 
tered. “I have an errand to thee, oh, captain !”’ he said. 
“Unto which of us?” asked Jehu. 

“ Even to thee, Jehu, son of Jehosaphat !”’ 
Jehu arose and followed the prophet into an inner room. 


The prophet opened a horn of perfumed oil, and poured 


it on his head, saying—‘ Thus saith the Lord God of 


Israel: ‘I have anointed thee king over Israel. Thou 
shalt be my avenger, to smite the house of Ahab. And 
thou shalt avenge me of Jezebel, who hath shed the blood 
of my servants. 


}" 


The dogs shall eat her in the portion of 
Jezree His mission over, the prophet opened the 
door and disappeared. 

Jehu returned thoughtfully to the feast. 

“Ts all well?” asked one of the guests—“ What said 
| this mad fellow to thee ?” 

“Surely ye know him and his communication,” said 
Jehu; “ ye have sent him.” 


‘Indeed, we know not. Tell us what he said.” 


“He hath anointed me king over Israel, in place of 
Joram, my master.” 


Jehu was a favorite with the soldiers, and the son of 


| Jezebel was hated; so that they joyfully received the 


Early in || 


news, and determined to proclaim him at once. For 
want of a throne, they covered the stairs, which ran up 
outside the house, with their scarlet mantles, and, placing 
Jehu on high, sounded upon their trumpets, and pro- 
| claimed Jehu king of Israel. 


The warder upon the watch-tower of Jezreel reported 
to Joram the approach of a body of horse and chariots. 
|Joram knew not whom they were, or if they came in 
peace or war. 

“Let some one go out to meet them, and ask the 
| leader if he come in peace,” said the king. 


| The horseman approached Jehu, who was standing 


lately conquered. Various skirmishes took place ; in || ously.” 


in his chariot. “Thus asks king Joram,” he said: 
| Is it peace?” 

‘What hast thou to do with peace?” replied Jehu. 
“Get thee behind me.” 

The messenger did as he was ordered, and joined the 
train of Jehu. A second messenger was despatched, 
who also remained with the approaching party. 
| The city now became alarmed, and gathered upon the 
walls to watch the troop. Joram sent for the watchman, 
| to inquire more particulars. “I know not who they be, 
my lord,” he said; “but, their driving is like that of 


Jehu, the son of Jehosaphat, for he ever driveth furi- 
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“Te is Jehu,” said the king, “ and perhaps bearer of | Jehosheba, the sister of Ahaziah, by another mother, 
news from the army. Make ready the chariot, and I} was a woman of great and good qualities, and tenderly 
will ride out to meet him.” | attached to her brother. She wept sorely for his death, 

Joram and Ahaziah, each in his chariot, left the city, and acted a mother’s part to his young orphans. She 
and met Jehu, just by the vineyard of Naboth, the Jez- was wife of Jehoiada, the high priest of the temple, and 
reelite. Then sank the heart of Joram within him, when | lived with him within the precincts of the holy house. 
he recollected it, for many prophets had denounced judg- |“ Ahaziah hath been some time dead,” she said one day 
ments against him and his house, for the great iniquity | to her husband, “and I have not seen any preparations 
of his father and mother. The chariots stopped. 

“Is it in peace thou comest, Jehu?” asked Joram. 


towards anointing his son as king in his stead. Canst 
thou tell me, Jehoiada, why it is not done?” 

“What peace is there for any,” said Jehu, “ when the || =“ Hadst thine illness not prevented thee from visiting 
wickedness and witchcraft of thee and thy mother, Jeze- the palace, Jehosheba, thou wouldst have known”—re- 


bel, are so many ?” | plied the high priest, in a sad accent. 

* Treason !—Treachery !—Oh, Ahaziah !"’—cried Jo- || “ What! is the young Zezron dead?” she asked, in 
ram, and turned to fly, but an arrow from Jehu, the | alarm. 
avenger, brought him low, and he sank down dead in|} “ Not yet,” said her husband, gloomily. “ Now that 
his chariot. thou art strong enough to hear the terrible news, know 


“ Throw him upon the field of Naboth,” said Jehu, to | that Athaliah hath seized upon the sovereign power, and 
his captain, Bidkar. ‘ Now have the words of the Lord | hath imprisoned the young princes im the palace !” 
come to pass, which thou and I heard when we rode be- This was a great shock to the tender heart of the 
hind Ahab: ‘I have seen the blood of Naboth,’ said | princess. “ Alas! my sweet young nephews !” she said, 
the prophet; ‘and I will revenge me here, in this very | while tears bedewed her face, “they are in the hands of 
a cruel tigress! Can we not do something, Jehoiada ? 


field,’ saith the Lord.” 
When Ahaziah, king of Judah, saw the deed, he fled; Let me go to Athaliah, and surely she will listen to my 

but was pursued by the people of Jehu. ‘Smite him prayer, and let them depart to their uncle’s, or to my 

also in his chariot,” cried the avenger, and Ahaziah was | care, for, I fear me, she will not yet be satisfied with this 

soon dead. “ Bury him,” said Jehu, “for he is the | cruelty.” 

son of the good Jehosaphat, but deserves death, for his “ No, Jchosheba, seek not Athaliah. Thy prayers, be 

mother’s sake, and because he joined himself with the well assured, cannot soften the heart of that accursed 


’ 


ungodly Joram.” The news of the king’s death spread || woman.” 


consternation over Jezreel, and they beheld the conquer- “She surely will not imprison all those noble young 
or’s entrance with fear and trembling. His errand, how- princes for life !”’ 
ever, was not to thé people, but to their rulers. He) « Alas! their lives will not be long, I fear!” 


sought the palace of Jezebel. Jehoiada turned from his wife’s tears, and retreated to 
Jezebel inhabited the ivory palace which her husband, | the temple. Here he bent in prayer to God, that he 
Ahab, had built. She had decked herself out, and painted |) would look in pity upon Judah, and avert from it the 


her fuce, in order to dazzlg the conqueror, and stood at | threatened evil. For Jehoiada had not revealed to Jeho- 


a window awaiting his approach. Upon her head she | sheba the fact of the intended massacre of the innocent 
wore a golden net, or caul, surrounded by a gauze shawl, princes, which had been told him in confidence, that 
asa turban, while chains and ornaments of gold hung morning, by the captain of the royal guard. 

over her cheeks, her neck and arms, and little golden That night, Jehosheba, unable to sleep, arose and 
bells tinkled at her feet. But, in vain were all these | walked in the marble court before her apartment. There 
mufflers, crisping-pins, and rings, and jewels called in | she remained some time, reflecting upon the situation of 
play: they could not avert her fate. In spite of her) her nephews, to whom, particularly the young Joash, 
design to win Jehu, her natural evil temper broke forth, | then just a year old, she was very much attached. She 
and, in a taunting accent, she cried out, “Thou wilt) could not rest easy without doing something for them, 
repent this deed, Jehu! Had Zimri peace, who slew | and was busily resolving plans for their benefit, when 
she was aroused by the sound of trampling horse, and 


his master?” 
Jehu looked up at the windows, which were crowded | rattle of armor. She ascended to the wall, and beheld 
with slaves and attendants. ‘‘ Who is on my side? Who!” a troop of soldiers enter the palace gate. Soldiers at 
eried Jehu. Many voices called out their willingness to | midnight !—her heart sank, and she fell back against the 
join him. “ Throw down, then, that wicked woman. Let | parapet in a cold tremor. 
the dogs eat her, according to the words of the prophet.” What could it mean! Some deadly event was in 
They threw her down, and Jehu rode over her. “Go, and | progress, and her thoughts turned with affright towards 
bury her,” he said, afterwards, “ for she is a king’s daugh- | the royal children. But Athaliah could not be so cruel 
ter.” And the words of the prophet were fulfilled ! || —so wicked! A sudden shrick as from a death-stroke, 
= ' awoke the silence of night. Jehosheba started as if her 
Eager for sovereign power, and devoid of natural feel- || own heart had been pierced. She turned toward the 
ing, Athaliah resolved, when she heard the death of her palace, where a miserable scene met her view ; from the 
son, to seize upon the throne. The natural heirs, how-| balconies and terraces of the women’s apartments, were 
ever, stood in her way; and these, although they were | children and females rushing apparently in the wildest 
her own grand-children, she doomed to death. ‘affright. Some soldiers ran in pursuit of them, whom 
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HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 4v 


the wretched princess recognised as the queen’s own || der of the people repairing to the idol fanes, which Atha- 
band, who were notorious as performing every bloody liah had reared inmany places. The glory had departed 
deed which the queen might dictate. from the house of God; its gold was stripped off—its 

The cries of children and women almost aroused the | walls broken down, and the golden utensils decorated 
princess to madness, for she doubted not the cruel Atha- the altars of Baal. At the end of these six years, 
liah had given over the young princes to slaughter. _Jehosheba thought the favorite moment had arrived to 
Could she stand there and look on without helping them! restore Joash to the throne of his fathers. Athaliah, by 
But what availed her feeble arm against those ruthless | her rapacity—her cruelty and unlicensed passions, was 
men. Jehosheba rushed from the wal!, and had nearly universally detested, and the people began to sigh for 
regained her apartment, when another loud wail arrested | release from her tyranny. The measure of her iniquities 
her steps, and she determined, at whatever risk, to seek |) Was full, and God had commanded her downfall. Jehoi- 
the palace, and endeavor to save one of her nephews. | ada, as a preliminary step, called to his council some of 
‘There was a private way built by Soloman, which led to | the Levites whom he could trust, and some officers who 
the palace, and over this, Jehosheba wildly rushed, he knew were disaffected towards Athaliah. After swear- 
resolving to die with, or save her nephews. She sought ing them to secrecy in the temple, he revealed to them 
the women’s apartments, and found the court filled with the fact of the existence of one of the royal princes. 
soldiers. | They were all rejoiced at the news, and vowed to serve 
“You cannot pass in, lady,” said one. him, and place him upon the throne. These were com- 


“ Away! Lam the Princess Jehosheba !” missioned to go to the several towns and cities of Judah, 


At the majestic wave of her hand, the soldiers gave and collect all the Levites who had been dispersed, and 


way. A dreadful sight met her eye on entering the send them to the temple. All the nobles of Judah who 
Dead and desing children end nurses, who had had fled from Athaliah’s tyranny, were also to be let into 


Bloody | the conspiracy. All was ready. The day, a festival 


rooms. 


faithfully defended them, were lying around. 


and brutal soldiers opposed her path, but Jehosheba day, arrived, and the people summoned by the High 


. | Prive ‘tenc ae . sda 
struggled through, for she had thought of the infant | Priest, on pretence of an unusual fast, crowded the 


Joash, and sought to conceal him, at least. The deadly | °°“ before the temple. Each one who was in the 


secret, was instructed in his part. They were divided 


deed would have been over ere this, but there were a | * 
Sow daveted coreesiie of the hates of Dastll, Wha recited | three bande—o ne at the court gate, and one at the 
the soldiers’ Lloody purpose. All were killed except outer _ _The courts were filled with people, who 
those in the last apartment. At the door stood two | awaitec in yes — Maa a aay ot _ — 
pe . ° . . “eremonies oO B ay. Jcnolds +] , nes 
foithful eunuchs, disputing the soldiers’ entrance. Jehos- Ceremonies Of the day . — » _ ligh — nad 
entered the upper court from a side cloister, leading by 
heba endeavored to force her way through. : S 
For : ” eried - ie the hand a young boy of seven years, and followed by the 
“‘Forbear, princess, cried one of the eunuchs, “ the : f Degg : >: 
I » : | Princess Jehosheba and his nurse. The High Priest 
iends will kill lso.” 
hends will kill you, also. : 
ry : ‘ advanced to the head of the steps leading to the lower 


Jehoshe as be daunted. She ged | , ‘ 
ehosheba was not to be daunted he dodged | court, that all might behold him. 


through their swords, and entered the apartment. She}  ,, 2. one, of Fabs tnt Gien tee See ee 
. “ . , a 4 
z , our God hath sworn he will establish the throne of David 
young persons there, of the royal blood, all weeping and | Sor ever, end bith ald Badd Gull aever weet ee bok 
7 

to his ghrone—then why suffer ye the daughter of Jezebel 
Cowering in a corner, sat a nurse, pressing in her | the seed of Sidon, on the throne of our glorious king.” 

arms an infant. It was the young Joashynow the only i A murmur of astonishment interrupted Jehoiada. ‘‘ Men 

living child of Ahaziah. Jehosheba seized the infant, | of Jerusalem, I have called ye here this day to know if 

and concealing it under the wrapper she wore, beckoned | ye wil] serve Baal or Jehovah.” 

the nurse to follow, and rapidly left the room. The) “ We will worship the Lord our God!” cried several 


faithful eunuchs were dead, and the soldiers, busy with | voices. 
' 


gazed wildly around; there were several children and 


clinging to their attendants in the greatest terror. 


their prey, cared not to stop her, for they were not ** And I have called ye here to know,” continued Jeho- 
ordered to murder any except the royal children. Strug- | iada, “if ye will serve the daughter of Jezebel, or a son 
gling through blood and ribald soldiers, and severely | of David !” 

wounded, the heroine Jehosheba at last saw herself in} “ Down with Athaliah!”” exclaimed a few who were 
the temple court. in the secret. 

Jehoiada was awakened from his slumber by sobs of |“ Behold, then, this youth. It is Joash, your lawful 
anguish. He arose hastily, and beheld his beloved prince, the son of Ahaziah, saved from the massacre by 
Jehosheba covered with blood, lying senseless upon the | the heroism of his aunt, the Princess Jehosheba, who, 
floor, while a strange nurse and infant were weeping | with the prince’s nurse, are here to corroborate the 
over her. tale.” 

= Loud acclamations of joy from all, which seemed to 

Six years was Joash concealed in the temple; the || come from the heart, resounded from the throng. The 
secret of his escape from the massacre being only known High Priest then placed the prince by the marble column, 
to his aunt, uncle and nurse. In the temple, one was || the usual stand of the king when in the temple, and after 
more secure than in any place in Jerusalem, for it was || anointing him with the holy perfumed oil, placed the 


then only frequented by a few faithful Jews, the remain- || diadem of David upon his head. Then the silver trum- 





& 
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pets sounded, the sweet singers of Israel burst into 


THE PROGRESS 


hymns of praise, and the joyous multitude - shouted, 


“ God save the king !” 

Athaliah, like all tyrants, was of a very suspicions 
nature. Her spies had informed her, of the unusual con- 
course in the temple, and she had been uneasy the whole 
morning. Aroused by the shouts and clangor of trum- 
pets, she repaired to the temple through the king’s pas- 
sage; and when there, a blasting sight met her view. 
Placed in the centre of that gloomy court, was a crowned 
king, around whom stood a circle of armed guards ; 
while the people were crowding to kneel and do homage 


to the son of David. The striking resemblance of the 


noble child to her son, Ahaziah; the presence of Jehoshe- | 


ba and his nurse, whom she recollected, revealed to her 
the truth—the boy had been secretly reared, and the 


people had conspired to place him upon her throne. The | 


most demoniac passion took possession of her. She 
stamped and tore her robes—* Rebellious wretches !”’ 
she cried, “ tortures shall follow this! 
treason! treason!” 

“Take that accursed woman hence !” 
Priest, ‘and slay ber without the temple.” 

Athaliah was slain, and Joash reigned in her stead. 
In future years, when the priests and the Levites gazed 
upon their glorious temple renewed and repaired by 
their pious prince, and the people were sunning them- 
selves in the peace and plenty which filled the land, they 
united, first in praising God for his mercies, and next to 
him, the good Princess Jehosheba fur her heroism. 

zk. R. 8S. 


Original. 


PROGRESS OF 


PY MARY ANN BROWNE. 


THE A SOUL. 


Lit by the Creator's hand, 

By his breath to brightness fanned ; 

Weak, and ecarce discerned at birth, 

Comes the pilgrim soul to earth. 

Shinest within the bark’s frail frame, 

Never dreaming whence it came ! 

Never dreaming of the powers 
Slumbering in its depths—the seeds 
Of many words, and thoughts, and deeds, 
Never knowing how it feeds, 

Never counting passing hours ; 

Yet every diy increased and brightening, 

Which must fetter it whilst heré. 

Wanderer thro’ this darkened sphere ; 

Yet though earthly ties are round it, 

Though the shroud of clay hath bound it, 

Still it struggles to be gone— 

On, on, on! 


Through the infant's wailing sadness, 
And its gleams of quiet gladness, 
Soon of inward thoughts and feelings, 
Come the short but sure revealings ; 


When it clasps the offered flower, 


Finding beauty's thrilling power— 


Ho! my guards! | 


said the High 


OF A SOUL. 


When its eye will clearly scour 
Commoner things with look intense, 
Grown hath the intelligence, 

That shall after be the sense 

Of the full-grown careful man. 

Then is it for ever striving 

With thought’s ocean, floating, diving, 

Wondering, with most wondrous glee 

That such things indeed should be ; 

Truths that on the surface lie 

Seems its own discovery ; 

Might it but thus happy stay, 

Even in this stage delay. 

No! its task must all be done— 


On, on, on! 


On! through all the cloudland, wrought 

From dreaming fancy mixed with thought. 

On, through all the heavier clouds, 

Where the lightning passion shrouds ; 

Onward still to the clear air 

Of cloud and mist, and tempest bare ; 

But is this the soul? alas! 
What strains of dark and clinging clay, 
What dust has gathered by the way, 
What earthly fire is in its ray; 

Tt may no farther pass! 

Upwards it hath passed till now, 

But its wings are drooping low, 

It cannot bear the clearer space 

That leadeth to a holy place 

In its fallen nature, see, 

Vain its struggle wp must be ; 

Yet that spirit cannot fly, 


From its immortality ! 


On, on, on! no stop, no rest! 

It is on earth a pilgrim guest, 

Not a dweller! all in vain! 
Upwards cannot pass the stain 
But beside 

The pathway doth a fountain glide- 


On its essence ! 


Here that saddened pilgrim may 
Wash the darksome stain away, 
And drink, from that eternal spring, 
Draughts that shall sustain its wing, 
Till it reach the bright abode 
Of Him who traced its upward road— 
Its Maker and Redeemer—God ! 
Where the tree of life doth grow— 
Where the living waters flow— 
It shall rest—no more disturbed, 
No wild passions to be curbed— 
No more strugglings to be gone— 
On, on, on! 

Liverpool, England, 1839. 


He that can give little assistance himself, may yet 
perform the duty of charity by inflaming the ardor of 
others, and recommending the petitions which he cannot 


|| grant, to those who have more to bestow. 
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SKETCHES BY LAMP-LIGHT.—No. IL | 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


THE NEW-ENGLANDERS. 


| were only talking about theirs. 
| are they well-founded? Are they distinct and clear, and 





Tut New-Englanders are, in sooth, a peculiar people, | 
and somewhat over-zealous of good works. 


In the first |) 


as they said in England, after Johnson came out alone 
with his Dictionary, while the whole forty of the French 
Academy—as the English people believe to this day 
Notions we have—but 
generally received? I am afraid not. Let us see, there- 
fore, if something more definite and ship-shape may not 
be found—something of a substantial and touchadle 


' 
. . . +] a - ‘ 
place, notwithstanding all that others have said of them, '| character—something, at least, which will bear to be ree 


and all that they have said of themselves, they have a| 
decided character ; and not only a decided, but a national | 
character ;—a character, which, though not well under- 
stood any where, is acknowledged every where ; and is, 
in fact, such as to set them apart from every other peo- 
ple and kindred and tongue, on the face of the earth, 
not excepting the Jews—whom they certainly do resem- 








ble in their history, if not in their character; nor the 
Scotch, whom they are supposed greatly to resemble, if 
not in every thing, at least in all the great leading essen- 
tials of character; in their shrewdness, their coolness, | 
their seriousness, their hardihood, unconquerable perse- | 
verance, and their thriftiness—not to mention their nig- 
gardliness and wariness, which we take to be any thing 
but characteristic of either people; just as the reputed 
nastiness of the Scotch, growing out of their own jokes, 
and the exaggerations of Auld Reekie, is no more cha- 
racteristic of the Scotch than itis of the Irish or English, 
as a people. 

Yes—a peculiar people, the New-Englanders are ac- 


knowledged to be, even among themselves ; but, in what 


that peculiarity consists, and by what idiosyncrasies or 
individualities they are distinguished from every other 
people, or even from their brethren out of New-England, 
in the Middle, the Southern, and the Western States, 
would appear to be still unsettled. You may know a 
New-Englander, the moment you set eyes on him, as 
readily as you may an Irishman, or an Englishman; and 
the stage representations and caricatures of New-Eng- 
land notions, habits, opinions, and language, so common 
of late, have done much toward bringing the rest of the 
world acquainted with what they have taken it into their 
But, is it so? 
Have they, as a people, any such well-defined and set- 


heads to call New-England character. 


tled notions of Brother Jonathan, as of John Bull, or 
Pat, or Sawney, or the French impersonation of national 
character, as they get it through the wretched carica- 
tures, the print-shops, and the boards of English thea- 
tres ?—where the Frenchman is always represented as 
either a cook or a dancing-master, with spindle-shanks, 
a weazen face, powdered hair, a cocked hat, a queue, 
and, maphap, with a sword, and a white apron over his 
arm, bowing and smirking, and full of the most ridiculous 
self-complacency ; while John Bull, honest John Bull, 
is always pictured with a huge red face, a bag-wig, a bot- 
tle nose, a warm waistcoat, a mug of porter, and a big 
paunch—a/ways overflowing with bluff good nature, and 
a sort of robustious magnanimity; always ready for a 
quarrel, and just as ready for a make-up; boastful and 
brutish—without any suspicion that he is either, or that, 
if he was, it would be any body’s business, or that honest 
John Bull would be any the worse for it—tonest John 


Bull, who ~~ forty French, and can beat forty more, 





presented in body-colors. 

In the first place, then, be it understood every where 
henceforth and for ever—that the New-Englanders, and 
they only, are the Yankees; and that no true Yankeo 
ever was, is, or can be, born a single hair’s breadth be- 
yond the geographical boundaries of New-England ;— 
which, be it further understood, is no longer the “ State” 
of New-England, any more than Virginia is the “tsland 


” as they have long supposed in the British 


of Virginia, 
House of Lords—but a confederacy, or sisterhood of res 
publics, under the name of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. 
This truth—which persists, and will endure no excep- 
tions whatever—even though both parents and all the 
progenitors of both may have been full-blooded Yankees, 
| ever since the landing of the Fathers; and though the 
issue may have happened by accident or surprise, at a 
husking-frolic or a sleigh-ride, just over the line,—this 
truth, I say, lies at the very foundation of all genuine, 
hearty, unadulterate New-Englandism; though, out of 
New-England, it may be questioned, and at Edinburgh, 
where they put up Audubon, the ornithologist, for a 
Yankee, because he happened to be born of French 
parents in St. Domingo,—it is never acknowledged, 
No matter what may be said by Grotius, or Puffendorf, 
or Vattel, or Burlamaqui—we are a law to ourselves in 
this matter, and we should no more think of admitting 
the pretensions of a person to the dignity of unquestion- 
able Yankeeship, merely because he happened to be born 
of Yankee parents in the house of our ambassador abroad, 
or within a fort, or on board a national ship, over which 
stars and stripes of Yankee-land happened to be floating 
at the time, than we should of adopting the issue of a 
cariboo, a beaver, a catamount, or a moose, whelped 
under similar circumstances. 

Nor can this be wondered at, when you take it into 
view, all that we have suffered at home and abroad, asa 
people, by the presumption of those who are not, never 
were, and never can be Yankees, though born, perhaps, 
within a few yards of the right place—in the middle of a 
And then, too, 
just to think of what we have to put up with, from the 
unpardonable stupidity, the blundering ignorance, of the 
British Reviewers, and the House of Lords—with whom, 
as with the great multitude over sea, every living crea- 
ture, born, no matter how, no matter where, and no mate 
ter why, within the territory of the United States-—the 
woodchuck, beaver, and buffalo, hardly excepted—is a 
Yankee—a ginooyne Yankee: as if it were not bad 
enough to be supposed a nation of blacks or mulattos— 
our language, a gibberish—our religion, a hoax—and 
our government, a failure; as if the portraitures of 
Matthews, and Hackett, and Hill, were delineations of 


river, it may be, or right across the line. 
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national charncter—a faithful likeness of Brother Jona- ||setts,) about 1713. Two aged ministers, who were at 
than—instead of being what they are—ingenious and || the College in that town, have told me they remembered 
clever combinations of individualities, not always pecu- | it to have been in use among the students, but had no 
The inventor used 
“A Yankee 

But, there is another reason why the genuine Yan-|| good horse, or Yankee cider, and the like, were, an 
kees—the unadulterate, unquestioned, and unquestion- \| excellent good horse, and excellent cider.” Observe 
able Yankees (mind you don’t say unquestioning) should || how this accords with its present applications. “ But,” 
begin to look about and have an eye on what is left them proceeds the worthy Doctor—“ The students used to hire 
Even by their brethren || horses of him: their intercourse with him, and his use 


liar to the New-Englander—huddled together any how, to || recollection of it before that period. 


hang stories upon. it to express excellency”—(mark that!) 


of the heritage of their Fathers. 
of this great confederacy of nations, the land of the Yan- of the term, upon all occasions, led them to adopt it, 
kees, or Yankee-land, is always believed to be some- ! and they gave him the name of Yankee Jonathan. He 
where to the North and East of the South and West; 1 was a worthy, honest man’”’—(Ah, ha!)—‘ A worthy, 
but where, they have never taken the trouble to inquire, || honest man,” but no conjurer! How strangely mis- 
believing, as they do, in the South and West, that the || applied now, that the Yankees a@re conjurers! “ Why, 
surplus population of New England, get regularly starved || as for our Josh,” said a Yankee father, “ he'll never set 
out once in seven years, and forced into a new appren- || the river a-fire.”  “ No, father,”’ said Miriam, his daugh- 


ticeship, of some sort or other, to some trade or other, || terp—# no—but then I shouldn’t wonder if he was to 


‘ 
whereby they may overreach all the rest of the world, i try”—through the nose. “ But,” continues the Doctor, 


the moment they have cut their teeth and set up for | 
themselves, with a freedom-suit on their backs, and a 
pair of saddle-bags under the arm: with all such, New- | 
England is that store-house of nations, you read of in | 





Robertson’s America, out of which is for ever flowing « | 
barbarian torrent on the way to warmer latitudes. That | 
such notions of our character should abound over’ sea, 

or that the people out of New-England should so mis- | 
understand, or misrepresent our peculiarities—amiable 
weaknesses, at the worst—or, if you will, at the best—is 
not so very astonishing, after all; since the New-Eng- 
landers, themselves, though sorely puzzled to this day 
about the origin of the word Yankee, have begun to treat 
the whole question of Yankeeship, with all its privileges 
and immunities, yea, even its unqualified self-respect, and |! 
jealousy of all encroachment, as either incapable of being 
As if, in a word, it 


scttled, or not worth the trouble. 
were too late now for any body to gainsay the established 
interpretation of the word—its reputed origin—or the 
peculiarities fathered upon us; or even to resist the 
alarming pretensions of our fellow-countrymen, who, 
when they go abroad, and are called Yankees, by the 
ignorant and perverse of other nations, have not the | 








greatness of soul to acknowledge that they are only | 
Americans; as if we had actually made up our minds | 


“ This’ —that Jonathan was no conjurer—*“ could not 





escape the notice of the collegiates. Yankee, probably, 
| became a by-word to express a weak, simple, awkward 

person; was carried from college with them when they 

left it, and was, in that way, circulated and established 

throughout the country, (as was the case with respect to 
| Hobson's choice, by the students at Cambridge, in Old- 
| England—see Spectator, No. 509); till, from its cur- 
|) Tency in New England, it was at length taken up, and 
unjustly applied to the New-Englanders, in common, 
as aterm of reproach.” 

Testimony like this, coming from a writer, who was no 
friend to New-England, nor to the cause of New-Eng- 
land, ought to be weighed with becoming seriousness. 
Originally employed, and by the inventor of the word 
himself, to express exce/lency, it came, at last, to mean, 
(unjustly, to be sure,) as the Doctor himself acknow- 
ledges, “a weak, simple, awkward person ;” a worthy, 
Lo! The progress of 
error! of injustice, and corruption! Let the antiqua- 
Let them keep watch 
and guard over the little that is left to them of the past ! 
Or, while the families of yesterday are quarrelling for 
precedence, with those of the day before, some of those 
precious testimonies may be overlooked, or forgotten, or 


honest man—but no conjurer. 


rians of the New World awake! 





to the fact, and settled down to the belief, that we are | 
no longer what we have pretended to be;—as if we 
had accepted for ourselves and for our children’s chil- | 
dren, a divided birth-right, and were base enough to! 
acknowledge that the word Yankee is nothing, after all, | 
but a barbarous pronunciation of the word English, by | 
the red barbarian; as thus—English—Yingish—Yin- | 
geesa—Yangees—Yankees. And this, notwithstanding | 
a historical record, by no less a personage than Dr. | 
Gordon himself, an eye-witness, you know, to most of 





the facts he mentions, and a most faithful ear-witness to | 
the rest; who, in the first volume of his renowned His- 
tory of the American Revolution, (p. 253,) gives the fol- 
lowing account of the matter: 

“You may wish to know the origin of the term Yan- | 
“ Take the best account of it which your | 
It was a caut favorite word with 


kee,” says he. 
friend can procure. 








furmer Jonathan Hastings, of Cambridge, (Massachu- 





trampled under foot! Just look at the change of mean- 


|ing—where words are not only things, but two-edged 


things—wrought in the progress of only one hundred 
In 1713, the word Yankee, you 
see, meant excellence, honesty, and worth; after a 


and twenty-six years. 


while, it meant—such is the progress of corruption—a 
weak, simple, and awkward any thing ; but no conjurer. 
And now, in 1839, at the end of little more than a cen- 
tury, it means, with the great mob over sea, and every 
where out of New-England, any thing but honesty, sim- 
plicity, or worth: and even here, in the very heart of 
New-England, almost any thing rather than excellence. 
Why should it be so! Why is it! 
countrymen, to arms! Let us vindicate the Yankee 
name—or perish, as the brutes perish !—trampled under 
the hoofs of the multitude ! 

But, when the inhabitants of the Old World take it 
upon them to call the inhabitants of the New World, or 


To arms! fellow- 
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a part of the New World, Yankees—do they mean to be 
civil, or otherwise? That’s the question! Do they mean 
to say that we are weak, simple and awkward—right 
worthy creatures, but no conjurers? We rather guess 
not. And when the people of the South and West are 
setting themselves in array, generation by generation, 
against the swappers, and guessers, and squatters, of the 
North and East, with all their knick-knackery, and 
cuckoo-clockery, and wooden-nutmeggery, did it ever 
enter their good-for-nothing heads, think you, that, by 
calling us Yankees, they were stigmatizing our honesty, 
our worth, and our general excellence ? We rather guess 
not. Is it not, therefore, high time to call such things, 
as men, women, and children, by their right names ? 

What then, are the Yankees, the real, ginooyne Yan- 
kees? And what are they good for? Out of New- 
England, they are believed to be characterized by low 
cunning, or craftiness; by infinite resource; by affected 
simplicity—not real—that’s a mistake; and by a most 
Jewish, or, if you will, Scottish aptitude for driving a bar- 
gain; or, in other words, for taking advantage of others, 
ina lawful way. And, even while they are likened to 
the Scotch, it is only in those very particulars for which 
that brave, industrious, thrifty, conscientious, and pains- 
taking people are least loved by their hotter-headed, not 
warmer-hearted brethren of the South; in every other 
respect, they are supposed to be unlike. 

Now, if—when it is said that the New-Englanders 
and the Scotch are alike, nothing more is meant, than 
that, like the Scotch, the Yankees have a character to 
lose—a character of their ewn, which, like the thistle 
that blossoms among the heather, it were dangerous for 
the ungauntleted, or ungloved, to meddle with irreve- 
rently; a character stamped with energy, and truth, and 
seriousness—a character peculiar to them as a people; 
and, therefore, that the Scotch and the Yankees are 
alike ;—if that is all, there is no more tc be said. We 
are ready enough to acknowledge the resemblance, and 
pocket the affront ; and if the Scotch are the people we 
take them to be, they would off caps, at least, or mount 
a new eagle's feather. 

But, if, instead of this—if they mean that we resem- 


ble the Scotch in the distinguishing and essential pe- || 


culiarities of character—we say, go to!—and straight- 
way do our best to bring them to their senses. In their 
history, origin, dress, language, looks, intonations, habits, 
opinions, superstitions, and political tendencies, the 
New-Englanders and the Scotch are essentially un/ike. 
The New-Englanders are homogeneous—the Scotch are 
not. No other people of this country—no, or of any 
other country, indeed—are so. How unlike, indeed, are 
the Lowlanders and the Highlanders of Scotland ;— 
almost as unlike as are the Irish and Scotch, or the 
English and the Welsh. Very few of the present race 
of New Englanders have originated out of one house- 
hold—from the people of Southern Europe, for example, 
or even from those of Northern Europe ; such as have 
supplied other parts of our country, New York, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. Neither 
the Dutch, nor the Swedes, nor the Germans, nor the 
Irish, have contributed to the population of New-Eng- 


|haps, a little German. 


|land: until within the last fifteen or twenty years, not a 
‘dozen families of Spanish, or Portuguese, or Italian 
‘origin, were to be found here; and not more than half 
}a hundred French—and these were all confined to our 
| seaports. The founders of New England were all, in 
fact, from Great Britain ; and full ninety-nine hundredths 
|were from England—merry England. So far from 
being Irish are they, that, to this hour, they look upon 
‘the lrish as little better than beasts of burthen; having 
/always been accustomed to see but the poorer sort of 
Irish, and those employed every where, on the veriest 
drudgery of the land. And, as to their being Scotch— 
they are not even willing to be thought /ike the Scotch, 
when seriously charged with the resemblance ; a proof, 
certainly, that they are not very Scotch. 

The history of New-England is of yesterday, as it 
were, and the names of the first settlers have not yet 
disappeared from the crumbling grave-stones; while the 
history of Scotland, like that of almost every other people 
on earth, save those of Botany Bay, Sierra Leone, and 
Siberia, is lost in the darkness of past ages. The lan- 
guage of New-England is hearty, old-fashioned English— 
with a deal of the wholesome strength, and roughness, 
and flavor of the /usty old Saxon, as you find it in the 
Bible, and among the earlier writers of Elizabeth, when 
our language was manly and stout, and the words were 
smacked off with a relish, I’ll warrant ye ; though uttered 
with a strange rapidity, at times—and, at other times, 
with a strange lengthening and loitering of the sounds, 
and almost always with a éwang. Not so with the 
Scotch: their native language is a corruption; their 
adopted English—something worse—whatever they may 
believe to the contrary. Nor is it even possible for a 
Scotchman to talk English, however well he may write 
it; or, indeed, any other than his own language, and, per- 
For the language of Southern 
Europe, he is entirely disqualified, both by his organs, 
and by his habits of speech. And so with our most un- 
intelligible friends, the Irish. Nothing is more laughable 
to the well-trained ear of a New-Englander, than the 
pure English of awell-bred Irishman—except, perhaps, 
the pure French of a learned and eloquent Scotchman— 








| 


| 








dining out on his good behavior, and anxious to show off 


| his unconquerable repugnance to the institutions of the 
. ; 
people, among whom he may happen to find himself 


i 
i 


sober. As the Irish have the falling inflexion, and the 
Scotch the rising inflexion, so the genuine Yankees have 
a series of alternate inflexions, or slides—now up, and 
now down—by which they always betray themselves. 
It is the Shibboleth of the race, which they could not, if 
they would—and, therefore, would not, if they could— 
get rid of. With the primitive Yankee, afar from the 
sea-board, these inflexions are sometimes regular enough 
to become a sort of measured talking, or chant, not very 
unlike that of the Chinese, when they sing to their three- 
stringed guitars ; that of the idol-worshippers at Owyhee ; 
that of the Quakers in preaching; or that of the Italian 
improvisatori. I have been reminded, by all these, of the 
native Yankee, when I was thousands of miles from New- 
England; nay, more than once, by their monotonous 


chant; of a schoolmaster, who used to trounce me in my 
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boyhood ; of people I have heard’ in the witness-box; |{wardness and extravagance, could have set all New- 


and of the teamsters, or lumbermen, that flourish along | 
the Kennebee river, and lie sprawling about in the sun- | 


England in a blaze, but the other day, as it were—first, 
on the subject of Independence—then, of a war with 


shine for hours together, when boards are high and the || France—then with Algiers—and then, of a second war 


waters low, talking about “ Bob Lup,” as they call him, 
and his brother Dick, and whittling away, the tormented | 


critters ! like all-possessed. 
In their appearance, too, they are very unlike the |) 


Scotch—having hardly a look in common with the true 
Highlander. Instead of a broad face, with high cheek | 
bones, and a full chest, and a square frame, they are | 
long-faced, and long-bodied, with a moderate breadth of | 
chest, rather spare in the limbs—and, nineteen times out | 
of twenty, if you get a fair sample, mere congeries of |, 
whip-cord, muscle and sinew. Great lovers of liberty, | 


like the Scotch—they would sooner die, piecemeal, and | 
} 


rot in the public highway, than put up with such liberty, |) 


as the Scotch are proud of. The New-Englanders, like 


the Scotch, insist upon law and government; and, like | 


the Scotch, are a proverb for their loyalty: but, then, it 
must be law of their own making, or they'll have none 
of it—a government which they themselves have estab- 
lished—and their loyalty is always to the work of their 
own hands. The New-Englanders were never Joyal, as 
the Scotch are. 
opinion of themselves—and too low an opinion of others— 


They have always had too high an 


ever to be trampled into shape, even by Parliament ;— 
and not all the Kings, Lords and Commons of Earth, 
would ever be able to tread them into such a union, as 


might leave them to be moulded, at some future day, into 
vessels of honor, or vessels of dishonor, at the pleasure 
of the potter. The New-Englanders were never willing 
to be governed by others: the Scotch have no higher 
ambition—and, to this day, are a by-word, throughout the 
world, for their loyalty and faithfulness—not to them- 
selves, but to others. 

Like the Scotch, the New-Englanders, or Yankees, are 
to be found every where—among all nations, and kindred, 
and tongues; driving their trade, whatever it may be, in 
every quarter of the globe, in every sort of business, in 
every city and village, in every ship and school, and in 
every island of the sen. 

The New-Englanders are sometimes charged with a 
deficiency of imagination, of warmth, of enthusiasm and 
feeling. Yet, of all the poets the New World has pro- 
duced, at least nineteen out of twenty were, and are, na- 
tive-born New-Englanders—genuine Yankees, dyed in 
the wool. That they are deep-thinkers, pretty good 
scholars, good reasoners, and good writers, all are ready 
enough to acknowledge now; now, that they have ob- 
tained a reputation abroad, which the rest of their lite- 
rary brethren are without. But whoever thought of say- 
ing a word for Yankee enthusiasm, or Yankee extrava- 


gancef They would seem almost a contradiction in| 


terms ! 
charged with that passionate waywardness, which is 


When do you ever bear the New-Englanders 


with England ;—in all which, there was just nothing to 
gain, and every thing to lose, if you withdraw these ele- 


‘ments from the calculation; and, for enthusiasm, substi- 


tute worldly Prudence, or Thrift; and, for headlong 


'waywardness and extravagance, substitute what is be- 


lieved, out of New-England, to be the New-England 


character—believed in spite of history—nay, in spite of 


the mest overwhelming body of proof that was ever ac- 
cumulated within a like period of two hundred years, by 
any people on earth. Judging by the poets—and igno- 
norant of the geography, the latitude, and the climate, 
of New-England—who would ever believe that it was 
not in the South ; or, that it was in the North—in the 
frozen and barren North—in the desolate and rocky 
North,—that Louisbourg was besieged and carried, or 
that the war of the Revolution broke out! Were these, 
and fifty others I could mention, mere money-making 
adventurers? And yet, we are a selfish, and short- 


sighted, and cold-hearted people—without imagination 
‘or enthusiasm; and wholly given up to our idol— 
| Thrift! 

And so with commerce. Among what people do you 


Look at our ship- 


/ see more of enterprize—or as much ? 
| ping, our fisheries, our manufactures—all the growth, 
| not of accident, from soil or sky, but of labor and per- 
| Severance ; of long foresight—of courageous hope, and 
| of generous enthusiasm. Ah! but these are all in the 

way of business. Where money is to be made, who 
questions the aptitude of the New-Englander? Be it so— 
That’s the question, 
What becomes of the money! Colleges every 
where—academies every where—hospitals, deaf and 


but, what becomes of the money? 
after all. 
| dumb asylums, and charitable institutions every where— 
| monuments—no where—railroads, canals, bridges, cities, 
}and navies, all busy, and all thriving; or multitudes, 
| where there is no encouragement, laboring with the 
pen, at prose and poetry, all the year round, without 
| reward, or the hope of reward—glad to work for nothing 
| and find themselves ;—if these things are not evidence of 
| something more than a sordid, or short-sighted selfish- 
| ness—if they are not evidence of warmth, and of a gene- 
rous enthusiasm,—then were the monuments of Greece 
and Rome but worldly adventures—mere speculations— 
upon the purses of the rich. Considering our youth, our 
difficulties, and our comparative strength, we of New- 
| England have done more than Greece or Rome ever did ; 
yea, more than both together. 

But, enough. The truth is, that the Yankee people, 
|as a people, are wonderfully alike. Industrious, frugal, 
‘adventurous, aud pains-taking, in general, they are some- 

times exceedingly rash; nay, even romantic and vision- 
‘ary. Witness the merino sheep fever—the timber-land, 





claimed to characterize the people of thé South? And 
yet, waywardness, enthusiasm, and extravagance, and a 
spirit of headlong adventure—of unquenchable hope— | 
are among the characteristics of a New-Englander. 
What, but enthusiasm, and the loftiest, yea, the most | 


wyconquerable, and inconceivable epthusiasm, and way- b 


| granite, and mining fever,—all of which have passed 
|over; and the mulberry fever, the worst type of the 
| purple, spotted, or typhoid, which is just beginning to 
‘appear. So is it with every thing. The Patent Office in 
Washington is only an epitome of New-England—New- 
England herself, but a larger Patent Office, intersected 
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with woods, canals, and bridges. Our meeting-houses || 


and whale-ships, our cotton-gins and school-houses, our ! 
steam-engines, saw-mills, and academies; our lunatic- | 
asylums, razor-strops, and ploughs; our planting and | 
washing-machines, are all set to work with the same | 
steadfast seriousness. And what then? Why, much of | 
it, after all, is only the surplus power of New-England— |, 
our back water, running to waste after the New-England |, 
fashion—employed, no matter how, so it is but employed, 
until we get time to look into the business, and turn || 


We like to see every 


every drop to a profitable account. 
thing busy about us, and every body—and would rather || 


have a child up to his neck in mischief, than idle. 
But, we lack taste. So far from this being true— 


we are too timid by half, erring much more frequently on | 


the side of fastidious needs, than of originality, rugged- 


ness, or strength ; sincerity and heartiness. Our literary 
style and our public buildings, and our habits, are all in 
proof. Afraid of being thought barbarians, northern | 
barbarians, we are getting shy of our own impulses, and || 

| 


quake at the approach of an original thought. Our || 


throes are getting to be premeditated, and will go for | 


nothing after awhile, if they should happen to be irregu- 
lar, unauthorized, or convulsive. 


But, we lack imagination. Really! I want to know! 
Just look at the Poetry of New-England—always—until 1 
of late—always alive, and stirring with the diviner ele- | 
ments of the mind; full of high thought, and calm and | 
beautiful strength, and often impassioned ; sometimes 
vast, and powerful—and, as a common fault, abounding ! 
with illustration—overcrowded with picturing. Do these | 
betray any want of imagination ? | 
But, we are wanting in generosity. Take our chari- | 
ties, one by one—our colleges and schools, and public 
enterprises—and compare them with those of any people 
on earth, of our age, and with our resources. 
But, the New-Englanders are ostentatious. Ah! | 
Hunt for the records of their generosity. They are not |) 
to be found. The work is done—the charity established | 
and felt—the name of the patron is hardly mentioned | 
upon the subscription paper; the money is paid, and || 
there is an end of the matter. It is never heard of more, 
unless by accidental association with his name. You 


see no blazonry upon the walls of churches, in Yankee 


land—no, nor inscriptions of gold, to tell you that A, B, || 
or C, is a yearly subscriber, or a merciful patron, to this or 
that public charity, or institution. But they are self-satis- 
fied—unwilling, or unable to profit by the experience or |, 
the teaching, the wisdom or the scholarship of others. | 
Behold them covering the whole face of Earth, and com- 
passing sea and land, year after year, only that they may 
return, st last, with their gleanings and their treasures, 
to the home of their Fathers—like the Swiss or the | 
Scotch—there to enjoy themselves, after a life of drud- | 
gery or adventure, to help others, and sit down at last | 
under the shadow of their own fig-tree, better and wiser |, 
men for all they have done or suffered in the acquisition | 
of wealth. In all this, though they resemble the Scotch, | 





they are unlike the rest of their countrymen, especially || 


| 


of the South and West; and, to say all in a word, are | 
what they pretend to be—a peculiar people. 
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LOST DIAMOND. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE 


“Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides.”—kiINnG Lear. 


““HArL, pensive nun, devout and holy ! 
Hail, divinest melancholy !’” 
repeated Annette Allison, as she stole to the side of her 


friend, Cordelia Ruthven, and lightly touched her shoul- 


| der. 


Cordelia, who had not finished her toilet, when she 


' fell into her fit of melancholy musing, at the voice of the 


lovely Annette, raised her eyes and threw back the long 
chestnut hair, which, half veiling her face, fell in rich 
redundancy over the dressing-table on which she was 
leaning, and made an effort to smile, as she said, “I 
wish that I might have the privilege of becoming a nun, 
rather than to fulfil the far more unhappy destiny for 
which I am reserved.” 


, 


“Yes, your destiny is unhappy,” replied Annette. 


‘“ What can be more so, than to be the affianced bride of 


a handsome, amiable, and talented young man of two 


and twenty, who is, moreover, rich as a Jew. Qh, it is 


|| shocking !”’ 


“ Yes, | know that Fame says all this of him; but 
Fame is a lady on whose veracity 1 can by no means 
depend. He was fourteen when he left this country for 
England, and then, I think he was coarse-looking instead 
of being handsome. If he has talent, I am glad for his 
own sake, but as for the riches he has in prospect, I 
sicken at the very mention of them. They are the jesses 
that bind me: it would have been a mercy to have been 
hooded as well as bound. You know on what condition 
young Morley is to possess his riches?” 

“ Thy lovely self, so I have heard, is to be appended 
to them as a kind of clog, otherwise, they will make use 
of their wings, and flying from his grasp, light into the 
strong box of a third or fourth cousin, who is already 
rich enough.” 

“And knowing this, can you wonder why I am 


melancholy? Can I feel myself at liberty to refuse the hand 


_of Morley, when I know that by so doing I shall sink 


him into poverty? Another consideration weighs heavily 
on my mind. If he be mercenary, even if he should be 
disgusted with my person and appearance, when we 
come to meet, he may disguise his aversion for the sake 


of securing affluence. My fate will soon be decided, as 


| in his letter he mentioned that he should leave England 


in a few days.” 

“ Tt was certainly very odd in old Mr. Morley,” said 
Annette, “ to leave his property to his nephew on such 
conditions, but let us perplex ourselves no more about it 
now, but finish dressing, or we shall be late to the party.” 

“ That is true,” replied Cordelia, beginning to arrange 
her hair. 

“ What made you select that simple dress ?’’ inquired 
Annette. “ You forget that Miss Eldron, the rich heir- 


ess, who has lately come to reside with her uncle, is to 
be at Mrs. Forrester’s this evening.” 
“ No, I have not: but what are stars in the presence 
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of the sun? I have been told that those who have seen If was, as she has often told me, worn by her grand- 
her, have no words by which they can adequately express | mother’s great-grandmother, at the coronation of Queen 
their sense of her beauty, while in her manners and con- Elizabeth. It now, by right, belongs to her only broth- 
versation, there is a fascination absolutely irresistible.” } er’s eldest daughter, who resides in England, but it is my 
replied Annette. “Give me 1 wish that you retain it two years, when my niece will be 


“T care not for that,” 


} 


the sweet star I can gaze at, not the flashing meteor that! eighteen. At the expiration of that time, a person who 


€ 
i] . . . 
dazzles and blinds.” | has my entire confidence, will call on you, and deliver 
| . . . 

Cordelia had just finished entwining a wreath of rose- |, youa letter written by myself, which will instruct you to 


if | — > . . . . \, 
buds with her beautiful hair, when a letter was handed | 5“'T* nder the diamond into his hands. He will take 
, her native town, whence |, proper measures to transmit it to the owner, or, if possi 





her. It was directed to N ; : ; spa 
it had been forwarded to Mr. Allison’s, where she was |) ble, will convey it to her himself. 


only on a visit. She changed color when she saw that || ©ordelia readily promised to take charge of it, and to 


it was the hand-writing of Morley, and with trembling | adhere to his directions as respected its future disposal. 


fingers broke the seal. When she had finished reading | Her step-father then turned the conversation to the sub- 


it, warmly pressing the hand of Annette, she ool with, ject of her future union with his nephew, on which he 
; . ps | dwelt long and with much complacency. Although 
much energy, “‘ Now I| am free. lew : , , 
ial || Cordelia had now arrived at an age, when she might be 
Resemeanen soe Sapeary | supposed capable of judging for herself relative to an 


rT . . . ” oni Jordelia, “‘ on ov an wi «+ : 7 : ‘ ‘ . 
I will tell you all, said Cordelia, Anediitites | affair involving her future happiness in life, she viewed 
Mrs. Forrester’s,” for Mrs. Allison had just sent to 


a j rue it with indifference rather than the lively aversion with 
inform them that the carriage was waiting. which she at present regarded it, and forebore to men- 
".? tion those objections which presented themselves to her 
Cordelia Ruthven was only four years old, when her || reason if not to her heart: loth to dim the brightness of 
mother, whose husband died a few months after the | the only earthly ray that appeared to cast a gleam of 
daughter's birth, accepted the hand of Mr. James Mor- ! pleasure over the closing days of one who had been to 
ley, a rich widower. He was an Englishman by birth, } her both father and friend. The change wrought in her 
and, until within a few years previously to his marriage || feelings, was owing to an accident which transpired about 
with Mrs. Ruthven, had dwelt in his native land. The a year subsequent to Mr. Morley’s decease. At the time 
customs growing out of an hereditary aristocracy, exerted | alluded to, Cordelia was journeying south with Mr. and 
over him their natural influence, not the less so, that he | Mrs. Allison, who, on their return, were going to take 
was able to trace his line of ancestry as far back as the | home their daughter Annette, then at a boarding-school. 
reign of Henry VIII. Cordelia was the child of his | One morning when they entered the stage-coach, several 
affections, and at one time, he thought of dividing his | passengers had already taken their places. One of 
large property between her and his nephew, Philip || them, a young man, apparently about two or three and 
Morley, who had accompanied him to America; but the twenty, could not fail to attract attention. A clear, though 
pride of ancestry prevailed, and he ultimately resolved |) somewhat dark complexion, a high and thoughtful brow, 
to transmit it undivided and unimpaired, to one who ‘hazel eyes that appeared black when lit up by the light 
bore his name. To gratify both his pride and his love, || ofthe mind, a mouth of beautiful formation, disclosing by 
he fixed upon the expedient of marrying Cordelia to his word or smile teeth of rare whiteness and brilliancy, all 
nephew, and they, children that they were, thought it a | harmonizing in such a manner as to form an expression 
mighty fine one. Nor did Mr. Morley, in the fulness of || of countenance highly intellectual, served as a passport 
his satisfaction, dream that they would ever think to the heart, that caused it to yield far more readily to 
otherwise. He, however, at the suggestion of his lawyer, || the charm of his graceful and polished manners, than if 
rather from any fears entertained by himself, relative to| they had been joined with an unattractive exterior. 
the nonfulfilment of the contract, added a codicil to his |) He was, moreover, modest and unassuming—qualities 
will, which transferred the heirship from his nephew to a || that sit gracefully upon the young of either sex—but, 
young gentleman, distantly related to the Morley family, | when drawn into conversation by Mr. Allison, his remarks, 
if this, his favorite project should be defeated by fault of | which were clothed in elegant and appropriate language, 
either party concerned. Shortly after this arrangement, || were original and full of thought, showing him, accord- 
Cordelia's mother died, and a part of the property, which ing to the promise of his countenance, to be possessed 
consequently fell to the daughter, was, by the advice of || of a rich and vigorous intellect. 
her step-father, employed to purchase for her a small|| The two gentlemen kept up the conversation for some 
annuity. The remainder was safely invested, the annual i time with much spirit, when, at length, the subject being 
interest of which, added to her annuity, would afford her | pretty well exhausted, Mr. Allison leaned back im the 
a comfortable maintenance. earriage and remained silent. Cordelia, who sat alone 
Not long before Mr. Morley’s decease, he one day called || on the middle seat, had, as yet, scarcely spoken. The 
Cordelia into his room, and with much solemnity com-|) stranger gentleman, less weary than Mr. Allison, and 
mitted to her care a diamond breast-pin of great value. || feeling perhaps, that ladies do not like, always, to sit 
“Tt belonged,” said he, “to my first wife, and is, as | silent, soon drew her into an easy, familiar chat upon such 
you may judge from the workmanship, of great antiquity, subjects as are naturally interesting to a female of taste 
it having been in her family from time immemorial, and ! and refinement. As the conversation gradually took a 
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more earnest tone, he appeared to Cordelia to possess | feel myself bound to abide by your decision, whether it 


over her the power of an enchanter. 


of feeling were stirred in her heart, and those latent | i 
treasures which had slumbered there, veiled even from || of spirits as after the perusal of this letter. 


her own perception, sent forth their light like the gem 
beneath the wave when touched by the sunbeam. 

When she and her friends alighted at the hotel, where 
they were going to spend the night, the horses were 
already in harness which were to be exchanged for those 
then attached to the stage-coach. Mrs. Allison and | 
Cordelia had but just entered the hotel, when the inte- 
resting companion of their day’s journey presented him- 
self at the door. 

“‘T was not aware,” said he, “till I saw that all the 
baggage, except my own, was removed from the car- 
riage, that you intended to remain here to-night.” 

Before either of them had time to reply, “‘ The stage 
is waiting, sir, He 
tarried only to bid them a hasty adieu, and in a moment 
afterwards, the crack of the driver’s whip, and the rattle 
of wheels, told that he was gone. 

” said Mrs. Allison, “ that my husband 


” cried out a shrill voice in the hall. 


“T am sorry, 
did not offer to exchange cards with him.” 

If Cordelia, like Mrs. Allison, failed to express her 
regret at not having ascertained his name, it was not 
because it was less lively. It was softened, however, 
by a strong presentiment that they should meet again. 
She knew when he bade them farewell, that his eye had 
last rested on her, and the language of that look never 
ceased to live in her memory and inher heart. Nor was 
he wholly ignorant of the interest which he had excited 
in the bosom of the lovely girl, who had been the com- 
panion of a day, although it had been carefully and vigi- 
lantly veiled by maiden delicacy. The perfume lingers 
round the spot, where nestles the opening flower-bud, and 
betrays its presence though hidden beneath moss and 
leaves. On her return from the south, Cordelia had 
gladly accepted an invitation from the Allisons, to spend 
several months with them, for, since the death of Mr. 
Morley, her home had seemed sad and desolate. The 
letter she had just received, the contents of which she 
had promised to communicate to Annette, was from 
Philip Morley, who had been in America several weeks. 
He wrote, that as with maturer years he had been led to 
reflect on the subject, the thought had frequently occur- 
red to him, that she might feel a repugnance at the idea 
of fulfilling a contract entered into when they were chil- 
dren, in compliance with the will of his deceased uncle. 
If so, he wished her to feel herself at perfect liberty to 
accept the hand of any gentleman whom she might honor 
with her preference ; for, although he should thereby be 
deprived of affluence, with a good profession—that of a 
lawyer—and his present health, he doubted not his abili- 
ty to obtain a competency. “It would not be treating 
you with the candor you have a right to claim,” he added 
in conclusion, “ were I not frankly to confess, that my 
heart is already in the possession of another—one, whom 
I am almost ashamed to say I have met with only once, 
and whose name and residence, after much inquiry, I 
have just learned. I intend, in two or three weeks, to 
call on you at your residence in N 








| 
| 
| 





, and shall then | 


The deep fountains | | be to fulfil or break the existing contract.” 


Seldom had Cordelia experienced such ap exhilaration 
The load, 
| which for weeks had weighed down her youthful ener- 
| gies, was removed, and, like a bird newly escaped 
through some unexpected rent in the net that confined it, 
she seemed to revel in the balm and sunshine of a cloud- 
less sky. The buoyancy of her spirits heightened the 
| glow of her cheeks, and made her fine eyes more lus- 
r trous, and those who saw her as she entered the draw- 
| ing-room of Mrs. Forrester, felt, that in personal loveli- 
| ness, she would find no rival except in Miss Eldron, the 
| rich heiress, who had not yet arrived. 


” was soon afterwards whispered, and 


“She has come, 
all eyes were directed towards the door, while several 
| young men gathered near it, that they might obtain a 
better view of her as she entered. 

Yes, she was handsome! Her features seen in pro- 
file, were peculiarly beautiful, though sometimes her lips 
took an expression too haughty; and there were those 
who felt that they could wreathe themselves into that 
sarcastic smile, which scorches and withers the heart on 
which falls its light. 
kled with the lustre of jewels, there was absolute fasci- 


In her large black eyes that spar- 


nation, and few would have been attracted from them by 
those of Cordelia, in which the glimpses of a pure, ethe- 
rial spirit lay mirrored, like the holy light of heaven in 
the calm summer fountain. She leaned on the arm of a 
gentleman, who, in form and features, might have been 
The attention he 


bestowed on his companion, was of that quiet, delicate, 


considered a model of manly beauty. 


yet devoted kind, flattering to most female hearts, and 
undoubtedly so to hers, although she received it in a 
manner that said, “it is my due.” A close observer 
might have seen, that on his first entrance, his eye quick- 
ly and searchingly scanned the features of those ladies 
present, in a manner different from what a person would 
have been likely to have done, whose devotion to the 
bright being at his side sprang from the heart, instead of 
being dictated by politeness. 

“Who is he? what is his name?” was whispered on 
every side, but no one seemed able to give an answer, 
Cordelia and Annette, who, at the time of his and Miss 
Eldron’s entrance, were in an adjoining apartment, look- 
ing at a portfolio of prints, now re-entered the drawing- 
Cordelia immediately knew him to be her ac- 
quaintance of the stage-coach, and as their eves met, she 
felt assured that his memory was as faithful as hers. 
She was not mistaken. Handing Miss Eldron to a seat, 


room. 


he applied to Miss Forrester for an introduction to her. 
“Shall I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. 
Morley, Miss Ruthven,” 

It would have been difficult to have told which was 
the most agitated at this unexpected announcement. 


said she. 


Cordelia, for a few moments, was oppressed with faint- 
ness, and it was only by a strong effort, that she sue- 
ceeded in assuming such a degree of calmness as not to 
draw upon her the eyes of the company. Morley, for a 
short time, stood silent and irresolute; he then said to 
her in a low voice, “ Will you permit me to call on you 
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to-morrow 1?” Cordelia bowed assent, and he rejoined } other than Morley, found it impossible to assume even 


Miss Eldron, around whom a number of gentlemen had | 


already gathered, anxious to catch a word, a smile, or 
even a look. 
“1 thought,’ 


’ 


said Annette, addressing Mr. Forrester, | 
the son of the lady who gave the party, “that you were | 
a professed admirer of beauty, and yet you seek not to i 
kneel at Miss Eldron’s shrine.” 

“I kneel to no shrine, unless I mean to lay my heart 


on he he replied. 
’ 


“And you think there is no room for it there.’ 

“If there were, I would not avail myself of the privi- i 
lege. The woman to whom I give my heart, must wear 
her affability at home as well as abroad.” 

“ And so, | hope, does Miss Eldron.” 


“No, she lays it aside as carefully as she does her) 
’ 


jewels.’ 
“For fear of wearing it out, I suppose, as Hudibras 
his wit—but we must not be censorious.”’ 


In the meantime, the subject of their comments hav- 





ing an object in view, put forth all her energies to 


achieve it. She wished to number Morley among those 
who wore her chains: not more on account of his deci- 
ded superiority both in mind and person over all who 
had yet sought to win her favor, than because he was | 
the only solitary individual who could retain his calm- 
ness and self-possession, who ventured within the charm- | 


ed circle of her influence. While those who looked on, 


imagined that the love-shaft was deep in his heart, she, | 
with a keener and more jealous eye, could perceive as | 
far as she, herself, was concerned, it had, as yet, been | 
only brushed with the feather. She had more than once 


half suspected that his heart was pre-occupied with love 


for another. “ Be it so,” she said, “I shall yet see him 


at my feet.” Dispensing with her natural hauteur, when 


she found it could neither wound nor humble, she exerted | 
her powers of pleasing to the utmost, nor did she exert 
This she} 


knew and felt, and if any thing derogated from the be- || 


ti 


them in vain. She even surpassed herself. 


wildering effect produced by such a combination of || 
charms, it was that now and then a sudden gleam of || 
light too dazzling, flashed from her eye, that seemed to || 
say there was deep, perhaps, dark passions within; and ! 
which might have reminded the observer of the lightning || 
that plays round a summer evening horizon, which, 
though harmless as brilliant, has yet its home in the 


clouds. She had just made some allusion sparkling 


with playful wit, and turning to Morley with an arch-| 
smile, she challenged him to decide whether she oul 
right or wrong. Suddenly the smile faded, and the rich 
lip, which a moment before had gathered round it such | 
a world of sweetness, was pressed between teeth, beau- |) 
tiful as oriental pearls, till they were stained with blood. || 
Morley had not even beard her remark, but had stood | 
intently regarding Cordelia. A thought of triumph suc- || 
ceeded Miss Eldron’s bitter vexation. “ Yes,” thought } 
she, “I have now found the clue that will guide me to | 
the heart of the labyrinth, and it shall not long hold my 
first and only rival.” 

Cordelia, artless as sensitive, from the moment she 


found that their companion of the stage-coach was no | 


ic 
mistake. 


the appearance of cheerfulness, and retreating to the 
most obscure corner of the room, with throbbing temples, 
and a color on her cheeks planted by incipient disease, 
she painfully awaited the hour of departure. 


The ensuing morning, according to appointment, 


| Morley called on Cordelia as early as etiquette would 


permit; but after passing a sleepless and most restless 
night, she had found herself unable to rise. Having no 
doubt but that Miss Eldron was the person Morley allu- 


ded to in his letter, she wrote a few lines with a pencil, 


| releasing hirs from his engagement, which was handed 


him by Annette. Disappointed in not seeing Cordelia, 
he bent his steps toward the princely mansion of Mr. 
Eldron, to spend an hour in the company of his fascina- 


ting niece. He was, moreover, a little chagrined at 


being so unceremoniously released by Cordelia, now that 


she had ascertained that they had labored under a mutual 


He thought that he had been more skilful in 


| reading women’s hearts. 


He found Miss Eldron at home, and he had never 
before seen her so simply attired. The dazzling lustre 
that the flash of jewelry and high excitement had thrown 
over her features the preceding evening, had given place 
toa bewitching softness, which, to his mind, was a thou- 
sand times more enchanting. Without appearing to do 
so, she led the conversation to those subjects which 
would best display her cultivated taste, and the riches of 
her own strong intellect. 


The conversation was soon interrupted by the entrance 


of Mr. Eldron, who placed in his niece’s hand a small 
|ebony box, inlaid with gold, saying, “ It is your birth- 


day Alicia, and you will prize this trifling memento for 
the sake of the giver. Without awaiting her thanks, he 
passed out at a door that led into the garden. On open- 
ing the box, Miss Eldron found it contained a superb 
diamond ring. 

“This must be a costly ring,” said she. Are you 
skilful in diamonds, Mr. Morley?” handing it to him. 

“No,” he replied, “I have none of the skill of the 
lapidary, but this, to the eye, appears very splendid. I 
never saw but one diamond that I should think superior 
to it, and that surpassed any thing of the kind which I 
ever saw. There is not a Dutchess in Britain, who would 
not be proud to wear it.” 

“And where did you meet with this king of dia- 
monds ?” 

“Tt was in my late uncle’s possession when I saw it, 
and had belonged to his first wife. Miss Ruthven has it 
now.” 

“Ah! I shall see it, then.” 

* No, it is not hers. It is only entrusted to her care 
for a certain time, and even if she were the owner, I 
think she has too much taste to wear so costly a jewel, 
as, with her limited means, she could not afford that her 
dress should at all compere with it.” 

The subject was now dropped, and music was men- 
tioned ; a theme upon which they both could be elo- 
quent. The piano-forte and the guitar were both present, 


and she could touch cach with a skilful hand. She took 
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up the guitar, and never did the high-minded and devo- || hurried glance, to detect, if possible, by her countenance, 
ted Spanish maiden breathe to her national instrument a whether she had heard any part of what Morley had 
tenderer or more impassioned lay. When, as died away || said, but she betrayed no consciousness either by look or 
the last note, she raised her eyes, their long black lashes | manner. 

heavy with tears, emotions of rapturous exultation thrilled “You and Annette will attend Miss Finlay’s party, I 
her bosom, for the fine countenance of Morley beamed | suppose,”’ said she to Cordelia, gracefully presenting her 
with a light which she knew must have been elicited || with a bunch of beautiful roses, still fresh with the 
from a deeper feeling than that of admiration. Could | morning dew. 

he have beheld the smile that curved her proud lip as | «Annette will go,” she replied, “but I believe I am 
she followed him with her eyes, as he slowly retreated | hardly well enough to sustain the fatigue of attending 
down the shaded avenue which led to the high road, how | parties yet.” 

soon would he have rent asunder the toils which she | “Nonsense! You will feel better for going. Come, 


had commenced so artfully to weave around him. get your bonnet, I have come on purpose to take you to 


ride.” 
| Cordelia, who hoped that Morley would remain after 
Miss Eldron had taken leave, and resume the conversa- 


Cordelia, whose excellent constitution had never been 
impaired by disease, and which, on the present occa- 
tion, which her entrance had so abruptly terminated, 


sion, vigorously and successfully resisted its attacks, was, 
|| declined her invitation. But her determination not to 


in less than a week, convalescent. 
Among the first who called on her to congratulate her | leave them together, was not to be baffled, and appealing 
to Morley, whether air and exercise were not necessary 

for the confirmation of her health, she, at the same time, 

| laughingly challenged him to be their escort. He, of 

footing. After this, her calls, which were daily, were || COU"S* could not do otherwise than assent, and Corde- 

| lia, though reluctantly, decided on going. 

| “1 shall come myself to take you to Miss Finlay’s, to- 


and active was she in her attention to the invalid, as |! 


1} = . ” ® 4 y) shia My 
nearly to supercede the necessity of a nurse. Cordelia’s | MOTTOW evemng, said Miss Eldron, when the carriage 


. ° . . | ave ‘- i se » » 
gratitude and admiration were unbounded, and if she | stopped to leave Contain, and, remember, I shall 
repined at her own fate, in being doomed to love without || listen to no excuse. 


hope, she could not blame the object of that love for || , 
being, as she imagined, devoted to one in whom she be- || Cordelia had just completed her toilet, in order to 
attend the party, when Miss Eldron, true to her appoint- 


lieved centred every quality, either good or attractive. || | 
She was soon able to leave her chamber, walk in the | ™ent, with her accustomed familiarity, entered the 


upon returning health, was Miss Eldron. During her | 
first interview, she managed to break down all the bar- 
riers of restraint, and place herself upon the most familiar 


frequently lengthened to visits, and then so assiduous 


garden and adjacent grounds, and had once or twice | ®P@rtment. 


2 . = | “oy ~ $ — . »? ® . 
yielded to the urgent entreaties of Miss Eldron, to spend | Your dress is very pretty,” said Miss Eldron, sur 


a social afternoon with her, when, one morning, as she | veying her, “‘ but rather too plain, when we consider that 


sat alone by the parlor window, she saw Morley ap- | Miss Finlay’s party is to be so select.” 


He had called several times, | “You know,” said Cordelia, while the color on her 


proaching on horseback. 
but Miss Eldron had always happened to be present. || cheek became a little deeper, “ that I have not the means 
When she heard his step on the threshold, the color of dressing splendidly ye 

deepened on her cheek, her hand became icy cold, and she |, F} B ut that is no ‘reason why you should aes Weer you 
trembled with irrepressible emotion. A few common- || beautiful pearl necklace ; it would be peculiarly becom- 


place remarks having been disposed of, he observed that || ing now, as your complexion is purer and more delicate 


he had long been seeking an opportunity to converse than before your illness.” , 
otis Den | Saying thus, she opened a small ivory box, which, she 
. i] 


“ After much inquiry,” said he, “I found that the | knew, did not contain the necklace, and the diamond 


name of the gentleman and lady, in whose company I | pin, which she had eagerly desired to see, since she had 
first saw you, was Allison, and you, I was told, must be | heard it described by Morley, was displayed to her view. 
their daughter. I expected to meet you at Mrs. For-|| “ What a magnificent diamond!” exclaimed she. 
rester’s, but what was my surprise, I might add, conster- _“ Why did you never show it to me?” 

nation, when I found that instead of Miss Allison, I be- | “It is not mine,” replied Cordelia; and, in a few 
held Cordelia Ruthven—her whom I had a few days | Words, she explained to her under what circumstances it 
‘had beer entrusted to her care. 


’ 


previously so deliberately released from an engagement, 
which, but for my unhappy mistake respecting your name, | “No matter, if it is not yours,” replied Miss Eldron; 
it would have been the first wish of my heart to fulfil. “ nobody will know that it does not belong to you. See, 
Yet, I rejoiced that I did write after I ascertained that i Miss Allison,’”’ to Annette, who at that moment entered, 
your heart was already in the possession of another, when |“ how beautifully it looks, sparkling amid the snowy 
you received my letter.” folds of this muslin. It resembles a brilliant star, look- 
** Who could possibly have told you ?”” Cordelia began ing through a fleecy cloud.” 

in reply; but she stopped abruptly, for she beheld Miss Annette assented to her remark, but Cordelia remain- 
Eldron standing within the door, who, as was her custom, || ed firm in her refusal to wear it, and returned it to the 
had entered without ceremony. Cordelia cast at her a || casket. 

11 
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“ Permit me,” said Miss Eldron, “to look at it once 
more. I never before saw a brilliant that could at all 
compare with it. 
drop. Here, let me fasten it in its appropriate place, 
that you can yourself judge of its effect. There! will 
you not confess that it is a most beautiful ornament ti 

“ Certainly,’ 

“T shall listen to no ifs, 


’ replied Cordelia; “ and, if—”’ 
” 


“ This 


single diamond is in such perfect keeping with the sim- 


interrupting her. 
plicity of your dress.”’ As she spoke, she looked at her 
watch. 

“What is the time?” inquired Annette. 

** Late! I meant to have been at Miss Finlay’s before 
now. I hate going late to a ball ora party: it looks 
like affectation. Now, as you love me, as the play says,” 
turning to Cordelia, “ let that diamond alone, and put on 
your shawl and bonnet. I cannot wait another minute.” 

When arrived at Miss Finlay’s, they were almost im- 
mediately joined by Morley; and, Cordelia, with a pain- 
ful confusion, which she could not disguise, perceived 
him intently examining the diamond pin, with, as she 
“* He thinks 


me extravagant,” was her first thought; but, directly it 


imagined, a look of stern disapprobation. 


occurred to her, that he had doubtless seen it before, and 
now remembered it. A look, full of meaning, as Miss 
Eldron’s eye, for a moment, encountered Morley’s, told 


him that their conversation, relative to the diamond, was 


present to her mind; while she, in her turn, sensible of | 


the effect that was produced upon him by Cordelia’s 
wearing it, might have said, with Iago, 


“ Work on, 
My medicine, work!” 
Except at Mrs. Forrester’s, Cordelia had never spent 
an evening so unpleasantly. The costly diamond drew 
upon her all eyes, and several of the younger girls, whose 
curiosity got the better of their delicacy, increased her 
embarrassment, by asking questions about it. 
Much to her relief, Miss Eldron was amongst the first 
to withdraw. Cordelia accompanied her to her car- 
riage without speaking ; and she felt that there was re- 
proach in her silence, which might have occasioned her 
some uneasiness, had not this feeling been absorbed in 
what, to her, was of deeper import. 
When they stopped at Mr. Allison’s, “ Good night, my 
dear Cordelia,” said she. ‘ Your judgment was best 
about wearing the diamond. Forgive me, and forget that 


you have wornit. It will be forgotten by everybody else 


by to-morrow.” 

Cordelia was touched by her apparent sympathy, and, 
returning the pressure of her hand, and her “ Good 
night,” she stepped from the carriage, and entered the 
pathway that led to the house. 

The coach rolled rapidly along, and, in a few minutes 
more, Miss Eldron was at home. The lamp, at the top 
of the arched gateway, threw a strong light upon the 
earriage, and when the coachman threw open the door, 
she beheld something sparkle brightly at her feet. 


It is pellucid as the morning dew- | 


DIAMOND. 


| costliest jewels are said, the quickest to wear their set- 
\| tings, this, unperceived by Cordelia, had become loose. 
Miss Eldron, when she examined it so minutely, did 
perceive it, and a vague, half-formed wish, which she 
shrank from presenting before her mind in a distinct and 
| palpable form, pointed to an issue similar to what had 
now taken place. 

With the gem closely clasped in the white and beau- 
| tifully formed hand, which Morley had so often beheld 
| with admiration wander over the strings of the guitar, or 

the keys of the piano, stealing their sweetest music, she 
hastened to her chamber, that she might assure herself 
} that she was not mistaken—that it was, really, the dia- 
! mond. Fora short time she stood irresolute, whether 
|| to retain it, or to restore it to Cordelia. Her wearing 
1 an ornament, so solemnly entrusted to her keeping, which 
} did not belong to her, had, Miss Eldron knew, lowered 
her in the opinion of Morley; but, the impression might 
prove only of transient duration, while its loss, which 
would give a trumpet-tongue to her apparent vanity and 
imprudence, would, she hoped, produce an effect not to 
be easily obliterated. The principle of moral rectitude 
was too feeble to repel the temptation which assailed her 
under a form that seemed to promise the promotion of 
the proudest and most absorbing wish of her heart. She 
| deposited the box, in which she had enclosed it, in a 


| drawer, that she carefull; locked, and, before she slept, 














| she not only brought her imind to yield to its evil sugges- 
tions, but, in a great measure, succeeded in silencing the 
| upbraidings of conscience, by resolving to indemnify 
| Cordelia for the loss of the diamond, under an appearance 
| of sympathy and disinterested benevolence. 

The first thing that Cordelia thought of doing, after 
} entering the house, was to remove the ornament, which 
' had occasioned her so much vexation during the evening. 
What was her consternation and distress, when she found 
the diamond was gone! Mr. Allison immediately pro- 
posed to go himself to Miss Finlay's, unwilling to entrust 
so important an errand to a servant, to see if it had not 
|been dropped in some of the rooms, although Cordelia 
felt sure that she saw it, when she put on her shawl. 
The period of bis absence was spent, by her, in a state 
of the most anxious suspense, despite the efforts of Mrs. 
Allison and Annette, who deeply sympathised with her, 
to inspire her with the hope that it might be found. In 
something less than an hour, Mr. Allison returned. They 
saw, by his looks, that he had been unsuccessful. Every 
part of the house open to the company, the door-steps, 

the path leading to the house, which was hard and 
smooth, had, he informed them, undergone a thorough 

search. The path leading to their own house was now 

subjected to a similar scrutiny, with, of course, similar 

success. Miss Eldron’s carriage was next thought of, 

but it was now so late, that the family had undoubtedly 

retired to rest, which would oblige them to defer the 

inspection of that until morning. At an early hour, Mr. 








Taking it up, a single glance told her that it was the dia- 
mond Bélgnging to the pin which Cordelia had worn, and 
which-ind fallen from the setting. It was, as has already 
been remarked, of great antiquity, and had not always 


Allison called at Mr. Eldron’s, and, informing them of 
Cordelia’s misfortune, leave was readily accorded him to 
search the carriage. 

The moment Miss Eldron rose from the breakfast 








laid in a box, as during the last few years; and, as the 





table, she prepared to call on Cordelia. After expressing 
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DIAMOND. 








much regret and sympathy, on account of her losing the || have now seen, till you receive from me a written expla- 


diamond, she took Cordelia aside. 
“T know not,” said she, “‘ the exact value of the lost | 


nation.” 


“ Let it be a speedy one, then,” he replied, “ for the 


diamond, but this purse must contain a sum sufficient to || time will pass heavily till I am assured that you are as 


replace it, and I beg of you, in the name of the friend- 
ship which unites us, but, more on account of my having | 
myself been the innocent cause of your misfortune, to ac- || 
cept it.” 
Her apparent generosity affected Cordelia to tears, but i 
she firmly rejected her offer. She had already resolved 
The money left her by her 1 


what course to pursue. 


mother, exclusive of her annuity, would, she hoped, re- place, to return no more. 
happy with her whom I have wronged, and who deserves 


be obtained. | your love and esteem, of both of which I have labored 


place the diamond, if one of equal size and beauty could 


Miss Eldron, when she found that Cordelia would not | 
accept the money as a gift, entreated her to receive it as | 
a loan, to be repaid whenever convenient. This proposi- | 
tion being as resolutely refused as the other, Miss Eldron 
departed, though not without first censuring Cordelia for 
being so unwilling to receive a favor. 





As soon as she was gone, Cordelia consulted Mr. and 
Mrs. Allison, relative to the plan she had formed of re- | 
placing the diamond, which, as it seemed the only one | 
practicable, that would not compromise her indepen- } 


dence, which, she was fully determined on not doing, || 
received their concurrence. Mr. Allison, at Cordelia’s || 
! 


request, promised to attend to the business, as soon as | 
he had made the necessary arrangements for leaving || 
home. I 
Many people, as Miss Eldron had anticipated, made 
themselves busy in magnifying Cordelia’s apparent vani- 
ty and indiscretion. Morley, in whose estimation she i 
had certainly suffered, forbore, from motives of delicacy, } 


to call on her, which afforded him leisure the more fre- | 


quently to visit Miss Eldron, who, every day, became | 


more and more sanguine that he would ultimately yield | 


himself a victim to her charms. } 
One day, when he was present, as she was accompa- | 
nying one of her most beautiful and impassioned songs 
with the guitar, one of the strings suddenly broke. She | 
rang the bell, and a girl appeared at the door. 
“Janet,” she said, taking a key from her reticule, 
“go to my room, and unlock the upper drawer of my 
writing-desk, where you will find a box containing some 





rushed to her cheek and brow. 











guitar-strings. Bring the box to me.” 

The girl took the key and left the room. 

Miss Eldron’s usual vivacity seemed to have forsaken 
her, and she sat silent and thoughtful. Morley involun- | 
tarily took her hand, and the language of love was upon | 
his lips. At this interesting crisis Janet returned. Agi- 
tated and confused, Miss Eldron took the box without | 
examining it, and, precipitately opening it, a large, yest 
perb diamond fell upon the carpet. A single look at 
Morley, as he took it up and returned it to her, con- 
vinced her that he knew it was the one Cordelia had | 
lost. Neither of them uttered a word, and it would have 
been difficult to have told which was the palest. Morley 
approached the door and opened it. 

“Stay, one moment,” said she. “I demand of you | 





blameless as I wish you.” 


“ Blameless! No, you will find me most guilty. I 


only wish to convince you, that I had no desire to possess 


|| the worthless bauble, for its own sake.” 


For a moment she stood silent, and the blood suddenly 
She then said, “ Mr. 
Morley, you will never see me again. I shall leave this 
Farewell, and may you be 


to deprive her. Her heart is yours.” 

Having said thus, without waiting for a reply, she 
opened a door, opposite to the one where he stood, and 
left the room. 

The next morning he received from her a note, ac- 
companied by the diamond. After briefly stating the 
manner of her finding it, and the motives which impelled 
her to secrete it, she requested him to return it to Cor- 
delia, and make the requisite explanation. ‘If,’ added 
she, in conclusion, ‘‘ you and Miss Ruthven should deem 
me worthy of so much forbearance, lock the knowledge 
of my error, dark though it be, within your own bosoms. 
If it please you to do otherwise, let the scorn and the 
frowns of the world be mine—TI can meet them.” 

When Morley had had time for reflection, it appeared 
to him that he had been subject to a species of infatua- 
tion with regard to Miss Eldron, and that every thing 
appertaining to her, had been seen through an indistinct 
and bewildering medium; but now, as the premature 
evanishing of the fumes and smoke, that rise from the 
censer of the sorceress, may betray the secrets of her art, 
so, many things, which had assumed a false aspect, re- 
vealed themselves clearly to his perception, bereft of all 
that he had thought lovely and attractive. The deep 
love, which had filled his heart for Cordelia, and which 
he, at first, on account of her supposed indifference to 
him, and, subsequently, from her imaginary unworthiness, 
he had sought to stifle, as he recalled the expression of 
Miss Eldron, “ Her heart is yours,” revived with all its 
original fervor. He had not called on her since the loss 
of the diamond ; and, now, with that and Miss Eldron’s 
note, at the approach of evening, he bent his steps 
towards the dwelling of Mr. Allison. 

The moon, which had not yet parted with her graceful 
crescent form, hovered above the western horizon, still 
glowing with the golden radiance of an unclouded sunset. 
To shorten the distance, he availed himself of a foot-path, 
communicating with the grounds of Mr. Allison, which 
accommodated itself to the course of a rivulet. A nar- 
row grove, composed mostly of elms, skirted the westerly 
side of this path, and, the moonbeams, stealing through 
their light and graceful foliage, had an effect far more 
beautiful, than where they fell upon the landscape in full 


and unbroken splendor. In many places, amid the wa- 


'| vering shadows of the trees, thrown across the stream, 


a ripple here and there would sparkle with intense bril- 
liancy; while, close beside, poured through an opening 





to withhold passing your judgment relative to what you | 
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in the grove, a broad mass of light, tindimmed by the | ‘ Original. 
shade of a single leaf, was spread out upon its waters || . 
like a bright banner upon the somes | STA as AS. 
Morley’s thoughts reverted to Miss Eldron, but her { BY CHIEF JUSTICE MELLES. 
appropriate place was in the splendid boudoir and the || os 
stately hall, rather than in a serene and beautiful moon- i L. 
light scene like this. He staid his footsteps, for he || Sweet is the dawn of morning 
thought that he heard the murmur of voices mingle with } On summer’s cloudless skies, 
the breeze. It was no illusion. An abrupt turn in the | And earth’s rich scenes adorning in 
river revealed whence the sound proceeded. On a large In beauty’s thousand dyes : - 
rock that jutted far into the stream, stood Cordelia and | IT. ge 
Annette. The straw hat of the former, loosely tied, fell | Sweet is the morning of glory, 
back, so as to reveal her white brow, its unsullied purity O’er heaven and earth displayed ; al 
forming a vivid contrast to the dark hair, wreathed by Proclaiming in glad story th 
nature into curls, by which it was shaded. The wonders thus arrayed : os 
** No, Annette,” said Cordelia, the tones of her voice in 
; : 7 . Ill. as 
the evening stillness distinctly reaching the ear of Mor- Sweet is the breeze of even up 
ley, “T cannot remain with you longer than while your In whispers through the grove, Pes 
father arranges this unfortunate business. My annuity le iaadlines Dit alice a 
will place me above want, though it will not afford me ong “a 94S walne as , 
; ‘ , 1en all the air is love : tin 
my customary indulgences. I will return to my native up 
place, where cluster many memories, some of them pain- : yp f 
ful, yet all dear. It will be enongh to hear that Miss Sweet is the cradle s slumber ” 
Eldron is the wife of Morley. I cannot remain—and—” In soft, ambrosial rest ; ~~ 
Ere she had time to finish the sentence, Morley was at ¥ hile Joye, no heart mae number, ‘ 
her side. Annette, thinking that her presence, if desired, Delight the mother’s breast : . | 
was not necessary, quietly stepping from the rock into || Ve a 
the path, was probably at home before she was missed. Sweet is the cheek that's blooming uf 
“ Miss Eldron will never be mine,”’ said he; “ and, In childhood’s sparkling hours ; ‘a 
may I dare to hope, after what I have now unintention- No sighs or cares presuming tic 
ally overheard, that you will consent to renew the en- T’ invade its lovely vowers : sir 
gagement of our childhood ?” vi. a 
“ There is in your mind, a blot upon my name,” she Sweet is the cheek that’s flushing 
replied, “ and until that be removed, I am too proud to In young affection’s dream, ha 
renew it. Until I can hold the highest place in your es- Where clustered roses blushing, a 
teem, we must henceforth be to each other as strangers.” In conscious rapture seem : bs 
“Tf that be all, I have a talisman here, I trust,”’ said vu. : as 
he, producing the diamond, “ whose virtues will have Sweet is the hour of union : H 
power to break the charm of the evil genius who has so In Hymen’s silken chains, ; as 
long presided.” And sweet long years’ communion, : pe 
All the sorrow and solicitude of the past was atoned || When love triumphant reigns : ' of 
for in the satisfactory explanation that ensued ; and as vin. le: 
they slowly pursued their way to Mr. Allison’s, Morley Sweet, when each day is ending, a 
drew from Cordelia a confession of the interest he had To see its duties done ; je 
excited in her bosom when they met as strangers in the And life's sands, though descending, a 
stage-coach, as well as ® promise that she would be his, Still glittering as they run: ol 
before the expiration of many weeks. $, pe 
a anced oe md AA SN And sweet, when life is closing, to 
Tr a man be sincerely wedded to Truth, he must make /! Are penitence and tears ; 
up his mind to find her a portionless virgin, and he*must ] A heart on heaven reposing, - 
take her for herself alone. The contract, too, must be, || Above all doubts and fears. be 
to love, cherish, and obey her, not only until death, but |) Portland, Maine. 
beyond it; for, this is an union that must survive not | ya of 
only Death, but Time, the conqueror of Death. The |! a m 
adorer of Truth, therefore, is above all present things. | THE SISTERS. w 
Firm, in the midst of temptation, and frank, in the midst |! — " 
of treachery, he will be attacked by those who have pre- || I po remember them, their pleasant brows hi 
judices, simply because he is without them; decried as So marked with pure affection, and the glance 
a bad bargain by all who want to purchase, because hc | Of their mild eyes, when in the house of God, th 
alone is not to be bought; and abused by all parties, | They gathered up the manna, that did fall, “ 
because he ig the advocate of none. 
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Original. | attributes which form the loveliness and beauty of woman- 
WOMEN OF GENIUS. | hood are withheld. You weuld hedge them round with 
_ | respect and reverence, and yet fear to give them the 


BY ANN S&S. STEPHENS. | — ° . . 
affection which is to none more precious, by none more 


You would 


| 
| i . 

“ What is genius but deep feeling, thirsted for, or more keenly appreciated. 
| 


Wakening to glorious revealing ! | smother the spark which must kindle all that is worthy 


And what is feeling but to be ‘ , 
Alive to every misery ?”—L. FE. L. You would build to her 


“T revere talent in any form,” said a young friend | altar of marble, cold as the grave, and bow down 
| your intellect before it in the homage which mind renders 


of love in the genius of woman. 


in conversation, the other evening, “but, in selecting a | 
wife, I should never think of choosing a woman of to mind, without one thought that beneath her mental 


genius !”” ! wealth are affections in proportionate strength, which 


“And why not,” I inquired, expecting to hear him | gush up at the call of sympathy, and tinge the mind with 
advance the usual list of objections to literary women— hues of beauty, as the sun forms a rainbow by weaving 
their want of domestic habits—eccentricities, careless- | its light among the water-drops of a summer shower. 
ness of fashion, and the thousand unjust charges urged || Deep and sensitive feelings alone give that delicacy and 
against a class of women as little understood as any | pathos which will ever distinguish the creations of a truly 
upon the face of the earth. My friend was a man of no feminine author from those of men. The very word 
inconsiderable talent, and from him, the sentiment seem- || genius comprehends all that makes the loveliness of 
ed strange and ungenerous. It was probably the first | woman. It signifies but the power to feel, deeply com- 
time that he had ever been called upon to think seriously | bined with an intellect capable of embodying feelings 
He seemed puzzled how to make a | || into language, and of conveying images of truth and 


upon the subject. 
| beauty from the heart of the writer to the heart of the 


fitting reply. 
“ Why,” he said, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ my | | reader. 
beau ideal is somewhat like that of Byron’s. My wife } Why then should you refuse to gather the mantle of 
should have talent enough to be able to understand and domestic love about the woman of genius ? 
value mine, but not sufficient to be able to shine herself. | Ambitious, are they? Else, why do they write—why 
I could never love a woman who was entirely occupied || publish? 
with literature. I want feeling, affection, devotion to | 1 Why do they write? Why does the bird sing but that 
myself—a domestic woman who would think my approba- | its little heart is gushing over with melody? Why does 
tion sufficient for her happiness, and would have no de- | the flower blossom but that it has been drenched with 
sire for greater weeinneteh: I could never be happy with | dew, and kindled up by the sunshine, till its perfume 
|| bursts the petals and lavishes its sweetness on the air? 
On my return home, the injustice of my friend’s speech Why does the artist become restless with a yearning want 
haunted me. He wanted feeling, affection, domestic as the creatures of his fancy spring to life beneath his 
qualities in a wife, and, therefore, would not seek one | | penc il? When his ideal has taken to itself a form of 
in a woman of genius. Byron’s beau ideal wasas purely | | beauty, does he rest till some kindred eye has gazed 
a creature of the imagination as his Haidee or Zuleika. |) with his upon the living canvass? His heart is full of a 
He seems to have forgotten that to understand and value || strange joy, and he would impart something of that joy to 
talent, is one of the highest attributes of genius; that no | another. Is this vanity? No, it is a beautiful desire 
person ever thoroughly appreciated a feeling or a property |; | for sympathy. The feeling may partake of a love of 
of the intellect which she did not possess in a degree, at | | praise, but it is one which would be degraded by the 
least. A less selfish man, instead of requiring mediocrity || title of ambition. 
and a worshipper in the place of a companion, would || Ask any woman of genius why she writes, and she 
only have wished that the beautiful delicacy which | will tell you it is because she cannot help it; that there 
nature has implanted in the female mind to chasten and | are times when a power which she can neither compre- 
refine her genius, should be preserved, and that in her | hend nor resist, impels her to the sweet exercise of her 
pursuits and feelings, she should be womanly and true | intellect; that at such moments, there is happiness in 
to her sex. | the very exertion—a thrilling excitement which makes 
Pen and paper lay convenient, and in fancy, I went | the action of thought “its own exceeding reward ;” 
on discoursing and putting questions, as if the culprit had | ‘that her heart is crowded with feelings which pant for 
been present in person. | language and for sympathy, and that ideas gush up from 
Have you been thoroughly acquainted with a woman | the mind unsought and uncalled for, as waters leap from 
of undoubted genius—one who stands high in any depart- } their fount when the earth is deluged with moisture. I 


an ambitious woman.’ | 





ment of our literature? Have you been domesticated | 
with one—seen her at all seasons—entered into the | 
sanctuary of her thoughts; have you been the brother, 
husband, father, or even friend of one ? 

You say no, and yet without knowledge, decide that 
they are not fit objects of domestic affection; that be- 
cause certain uncommon powers are granted to them 
by the Most High for his own good purpose, the common 





am almost certain that the most beautiful things that 
enrich our literature, have sprung to life from the sweet, 
irresistible impulse for creation, which pervaded the 
heart of the author without motive and without aim. 

The motives which urge literary women to publish, 
are probably as various as those which lead persons to 
any other calling. Many may place themselves before 





| 


! the world from a natural and strictly feminine thirst for 


“ 
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sympathy ; from the same feeling which prompts a gene- || 
rous boy to call his companions about him when he has | 
found a robin’s nest hid away among the blossoming | 
boughs of an old apple-tree, or a bed of ripe strawberries |, 
melting in their own ruby light through the grass, on a | 
hill-side. The discovery would be almost valueless could | 
he find none to gaze on the blue eggs exposed in the | 
bottom of the nest, or to revel with him in the luscious | 
treasure of the strawberry-bed ; so the enjoyment of a | 
mental discovery is enhanced by companionship and ap- | 
preciation. 

That women sometimes publish, from the impulses of | 
vanity, it were useless to deny; but, in such cases, the 
effort is usually worthy of the motive: it touches no | 
heart, because it emanates from none ; it kindles no pure 
imagination—it excites no holy impulses—because, the } 
impulse from which it originated, is neither lofty nor | 


worthy. It may be safely asserted, that no woman, who 
has written or published, from the promptings of ambi- 


tion or vanity, alone, was ever successful, or ever will be. 


| 


She may gain notoriety, but that is a consequence of 
authorship, which must ever be painful to a woman of 


hedlthy influence in domestic life; rather let men of 
power—and, in this country, there is no power like that 
of intellect—extend to them such aid and encourage- 
ment, as will best preserve the purity of female literature. 
Se long as the dignity and delicacy of sex is preserved, 
there can be no competition between men and women 
of genius. In literature, as in every thing else, the true 
woman will feel how much better it is to owe something 
to the protection, generosity, and forbearance of the 
stronger and sterner sex, than to enter into an unnatural 


| strife in the broad arena which men claim for the trial 


of masculine intellect. Open the fountains of domestic 
love to her, and there is little danger that her genius will 
stray from the sunny nooks of literature, or that she will 
forsake the pure wells of affection, to leap into the high 
road of politics—to lose her identity in the smoke of a 
battle-field, or to gather up popular applause and unsa- 
tisfactory admiration, in place of tenderness, and all those 
home comforts which cling so naturally around the femi- 
nine heart. 


It has been beautifully said, that the heart is woman’s 











‘| dominion. Cast her not forth, then, from the little king- 
true genius, unless is added to it that public respect and || gon, which she may do so much to purify and embellish. 
private affection, which can never be secured by one who | pfoy gentle culture has kept many of those rugged passes 
writes from a wish to shine, and from that wish alone. | green, where sterner laborers might have left them sterile 
and blossomless. 

| Ifyou would cultivate genius aright, cherish it among 
excuse nor palliation, so long as they preserve the eoli- | the most holy of your household gods. Make it a do- 
cacy and gentleness which are the attributes of their sex. || mestic plant. Let its roots strike deep in your home, 
It would be folly to assert that there is any thing in the l nor care that its perfume floats toa thousand casements 
nature of genius, which incapacitates its possessor for  hesides your own, so long as its greenness and itg blossoms 
usefulness, or that a literary woman may not be, in the || are for you. Flowers of the sweetest breath give their 
strictest sense of the word, a domestic one. 


Literature is an honorable profession, and, that women 
devote a portion of their time to it, requires neither || 


| perfume most lavishly to the breeze, and, yet, without 




























That the distinguished women of our country are re- ] 
markable for domestic qualities, admits of proof, from | 
many brilliant examples. Most of those who stand fore- | 
most in our world of letters, perform the duties of wives, | 
mothers and hdusekeepers, in connexion with the pur- | 


suits of mind. 





It isa mistaken idea, that literature must | 
engross the entire time or attention, even of those who | 


make authorship a profession. It is to be doubted if the 





: : ‘ 
most industrious female writer among us spends more | 


hours out of the twenty-four, at her desk, than the fash- 


ionable belle devotes to the adornment ef her person. | 
There are few American women, except those who | 
labor for their daily bread, who, by a systematic arrange- 
ment of time, cannot command three or four hours out | 
of each day, without encroaching on her household du-| 
ties, the claims of society, or the little season of domes- 
tic enjoyment, when her household seeks companionship | 
and relaxation at home. These hours devoted to author- 
ship, at a moderate computation, would produce four 
duodecimo volumes a year. Thus, by a judicious 
management of time, she has produced a property more | 
or less valuable, enriched and strengthened her own mind, | 
carried the sunshine of thought to thousands, and all | 
without necessarily sacrificing one domestic duty—| 
without the least degree of personal publicity, which | 
need shock the most fastidious delicacy. 





' 


} 


Cast not a shadow, even, of implied reproach on a | 


class of women, who are quietly and steadily exerting a 


exhausting their own delicate urns. 


Original. 
SONNET. 


WRITTEN ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE EARL OF 
EGREMONT’S BIRTH-DAY. 
BY MRS. HOFLAND. 

LicutLy and gracefully, thy weight of years, 

Time-honored Egremont, on thee doth rest ; 
And age thy generous spirit more endears, 

To every virtuous, every grateful breast: 
So the tall elm his richest foliage wears, 

When Autumn's hues pervade his lofty crest. 
Noblest among the noble—thy proud name 

Is wreathed in blessings from the poor man’s prayer, 
And by the sons of Genius given to fame, 

Which few beside the Medici shall share. 
Patron of Art, protector of the race, 

Who bid the marble breathe, the canvass glow, 
Long be it thine their glorious toils to trace, 

And be in all things what we see thee now— 
Benevolent as wise, and good as great— 
The Doric Pillar of a splendid State. 

Londen, England, 1839. 
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ANGLING; OR, THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. Q1 


Original. |] and here let us remark by way of parenthesis, how per- 
ANGLING; | fee tly well bred the good angler must have been: could 


' | any language more pithily describe the accomplished 
OR, THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. a rel ‘ 
gentleman, than the few words we have quoted above? 
» » ; a) ” y : » . > } » 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. | Perhaps it were well for George Lewis, that the pro- 
| 
{| 
' 


| vidence of his father, ensured him something more than 
Grorce Lewis was a genuine lover of the angle, and || a competence, or we much fear his fortunes might have 
talked with more enthusiasm upon the gentle art than 
any other subject. Not that he would sit in patient 
abstraction waiting for a nibble until the spider had wove || disposed to add to his patrimony by any of the many 
his net upon his rod, as is set forth by the witty John- }avenues usually sought for the acquisition of wealth. 
ston, who thus represents a miserable-looking wight, 
whom he impiously calls an angler. Shade of the amin- | pened his acquisitiveness, to use the concise language of 
ble Izaak, pardon him ! | Phrenology, but as it was, he was content to “let well 

The amateur of the gentle science is well aware, that |) 
patient hope is far from being the only requisite test of | 
a good angler; much more depends upon the skilful throw | 
of the all but invisible line, the fidelity of his artificial 1 | which he engaged. But the consciousness of superior 
flies, and that indescribable tact that indicates a natural | abilities was quite enough for him, without making much 


genius for the art. Now these are delicate shades of | |effort to exhibit them. It is well known that those 
whose pretensions in any case, whether in religion, man- 


stopped far short of what is usually understood by that 
most indefinite phrase. As it was, he seemed no ways 


We will not affirm that necessity might not have shar- 





| enough alone.” 
He was bred to the law, and might have become emi- 
'nently successful, as his address won him every cause in 





excellence undistinguishable to the common observer, | 


but not the less real. Perhaps a certain happy — ners or literature, are somewhat questionable are far 
| 
{ 


bility of the nervous system is essential, and most certainly || more eager to exhibit their qualifications than those 


an exalted and refined intellect: for it is our solemn opin- 
ion, that no vulgar plodding mind is capable of under- 
standing, far less of appreciating the many niceties and | 
beauties of the art. Good Izaak, speaking upon this | 
very subject of an aptitude for angling, saith, “‘ men are | tent with humble prose. 
to be born so,” that is, born anglers. | ladies as “‘ the handsome proud young man,” for he had 


Then a love for the science pre-supposes the greatest || never been known to offer any particular attentions to 
| a lady of any age; and he seemed in a fair way of living 


purity of moral character—for how can one conversant || ® 
and dying a bachelor, notwithstanding all the benevolent 


exertions of kind-hearted matrons with marriageable 


i| 

} 

| whose standing is undeniable and acknowledged. 
| It is probable George Lewis might have written poetry 
| under some powerful stimulus, love, for instance, but as 
' 

the passion was still a desideratum to him, he was con- 


He was known amange the 


with the gushing melody of the brook, singing ever its 
sweet song of purity; the lake, sheltered like a veiled 


bride, in the midst of mountain solitudes; and the forest || daughters. 
It was a lovely morning in June. Lewis had sought 


one of the many beautiful glades of water with which 
our back settlements abound, and which are usually de- 
nominated ponds, but at a future day, will receive the 
more elegant appellation of Lakes, and become classic 
by the pen of the poet and historian. 

Sebago Pond is one of the most beautiful of the 
miniature seas, sparkling as it does like a gem in the midst 
of the green hills of Maine. At the time of our story, the 
forest trees were thick to the water’s edge, and the wild 
vine festooned from tree to tree, formed natural arbors of 
delicious coolness and verdure. The truant school-boy 
forgot his lessons and the birch in prospective, or, like 
the martyr, armed himself for the trial, the moment be 
entered these colonnades arched by the vine, and the 
heavy clusters hanging in wild luxuriance above his head. 

Sebago has always been distinguished not only for its 
fine scenery, but for the size and excellence of its trout. 
It is a favorite resort for amateurs of the gentle science 
to this day. Here George had brought his splendid ma- 
terials for the sport, the jointed rod, and book of flies, 
and all the et-ceteras of an accomplished artist. 


echoing only the language of love and innocence, how 
can such an one indulge in unholy, and unduly exciting 
emotions? No, he could hold no companionship with 
these, were a guilty conscience his; and their holy influ- 
ences, like the fabled amulets of the east, will shield him 
from temptation and danger. 

If our readers doubt all this, let them read the good, 
ay, the beautiful pages of the great father of the science. 
Let them note how the enthusiasm of the delightful old 
man is divided between love for his art, and love for the 
beautiful in nature, and the excellent in virtue. With 


what elegant simplicity he ennobleth his art, by simple | 
and natural allusions to Scripture authority. Charles | 
Lamb has said, “It will sweeten a man’s temper any 
day to read Izaak Walton,” and he, albeit, bred in the 
anti-natural manner of a city, was of a kindred spirit, 
and worthy to sit even at the feet of the good Izaak. 
Read him, then, most beloved reader, and become, as 
thou most assuredly wilt, more amiable in thy character, 
and more devoted in thy religion. 

Now, be pleased to apply all that we have said upon 
anglers and angling to the hero of our story, and thou 
wilt at once perceive that no mean compliment was || It was, as we have said, a fine morning in June. An 


intended when we called him a genuine lover of the jj almost imperceptible wind stole from the sweet south, 
angle. Yes, George Lewis might have been chosen by || warm and coy, and hardly stirring the young, rich foli- 
the Patriarch himself for a companion in his sports, || age, that now glowed with that deep, intense green, 
being, as he was, “ free and pleasant, and civilly merry :” || peculiar to the early part of the season. White clouds, 
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like couches of the eider down, rested upon the blue sky, | 
and the noisy swallow pursued his prey in low circuits, 
and almost drowned the melody of the forest bird ; ob- | 
jects loomed up with a distinctness that reminded one of | 
the mirage of the desert. The opposite shores seemed to | 
approximate, and the landscape above, every rock, and | 
tree, with farm-house, and smoke curling from chim- | 
ney-top, with grazing herd and snowy flocks, veal 
like a duplicate world upon the peaceful lake. 

Lewis sauntered leisurely along, so absorbed in the | 
beauty and romance of all about him, that his object) 
seemed likely to be forgotten. He, however, descended | 
the bank, where a small point projected into the water, | 
verdant with grass and turf, shelving over the roots of the 
old trees, where they stretched out into the still lake. | 
The branches dallied with the blue waves, and cast that 


portion of the beautiful pond into a twilight shadow. It ! 
was the ideal of an angling spot, for there the sportive } 


fish might be seen in clusters, poised upon the waters, 
their thin fins just quivering in the light. 

Lewis had stumbled over a “ cape-bonnet” upon the | 
grass, before he observed the spot he had selected was 
already occupied. A young girl was quietly angling, with | 
her rude apparatus, in this most picturesque of all places. | 
George, of course, was suitably careful not to disturb her, | 
till his curiosity was somewhat allayed. We must frankly | 
own, that the delightful morning, and the employment so 
congenial to his own taste, made the little maiden, as 
she sat under the green canopy, look exceedingly well. 
Lewis certainly did think of wood and water nymphs, | 
and all that sort of thing, but we prefer a sober descrip- 
tion, divested of romance, and such an one as our 
readers may rely upon being entirely accurate. Our city 
readers will probably be greatly shocked, but we must 
study truth rather than fastidiousness. 

There could be no manner of doubt, that the girl was 
in very humble life. One foot lightly pressed a projecting 
root, while the other was bent under her upon the grass. 
The one visible was small and white, but its covering 
was certainly entirely primitive, being what nature had 
furnished at the time of her birth; or, as the country 
girls often say, she had on her “ wedding stockings.” 
Her dress consisted of a blue petticoat, and a short frock, 
open at the throat, the sleeves reaching only to the | 
elbow, and drawn about an exceedingly round and well | 
turned waist. There was a beautiful air of repose in her 
attitude, that contrasted finely with her round, nervous- 
looking limbs. Her neck and arms were slightly sun- 
burned, but that was a trifle where the contour was so 
perfect, and where the rich chestnut hair, falling in long 
massive curls upon her shoulders and bosom, revealed so 
much of youth and life. 

She might have been sixteen, certainly not more. She 
started, upon hearing a slight stirring of the trees, and 
the motion probably saved a wily little fish, that might 
otherwise bave been lured from its pure element. She 
half turned her head, and uttered, impatiently— 

“ There, you've made me lose it.” 

The person she addressed, seemed other than she ex- 
pected; for, she started, shook back her abundant hair, 





| deeply fringed, and a Hebe-like face, upon which the 
blush was deepening, and spreading even to her neck 
}and arms. She quietly concealed the naked foot, and 

dropping her eyes, commenced drawing in the line. 
George was too much of a man of the world, to allow 
_the pretty rustic to be long discomposed, and he stooped 

down to adjust the rod, telling her, at the same time, 
| that she mustn’t leave her sport for him, as he would go 
| further down the pond. 

“Oh, no—this is the best place,” she replied, with 
perfect simplicity; and then she half rose, but it was 
quite evident she didn’t like to expose her naked feet to 
one with just the dress and manners of the stranger. 

‘“‘ Then, you must stay, too, and you shall use my rod, 
and, perhaps, catch the very fish you lost by my means.” 

The girl made no other reply than what is contained 
in the eloquent smile of innocence and youth, and re- 
sumed her position. 

George proceeded to open the pole, and placed an 
artificial fly, neat and beautifully constructed, upon the 
hook. She watched the operation with evident surprise, 








| but made no remark, that might betray her ignorance. 


| When all was completed, she took it from his hand with 
a blush and a smile, and then, with mock soberness, 
gave him hers, made of a hazel branch and a tow line, 
| in exchange. 

George Lewis laughed, but his hand trembled as he 
took it from the arch girl, and, somehow, he had never 
felt less at his ease. The child-like simplicity of the 
little rustic awed while it charmed him. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t sink my fly so deep in the water, 
let it move thus, very gently. But what shall I call 
you, my pretty girl,”’ he said, looking into her eyes with 
ill-concealed admiration. 

The girl blushed deeper than ever, and looked timidly, 
almost anxiously up, as she replied in a low voice— 

“ Jane, sir.” 

“ And my name is George.” 

An arch smile played over her face, and she replied— 

“Mr. George, then, I must call you.” 

“ No, no—call me George—TI won't tell you my other 
name—you didn’t yours.” 

She laughed, with the free, ringing laugh of a child. 
Atthis moment a noble trout sprang to the hook, and a 
dexterous jerk of the pole landed it upon the bank. 
Jane, forgetful of her naked feet, surveyed the beautiful 
victim with evident delight. 

“T shall cook it for my grandmother's dinner ; there 
is nothing else that I prepare that seems to suit her.” 

This is, certainly, not very romantic, thought George, 
but it is quite amiable, he thought, again. He wasted 
a deal of rhetoric in trying to prevail upon Jane to wait, 
while he should add another trout to her grandmother's 
dinner; but, she resolutely declined, saying, she was 
feeble and aged, and ought not to be left alone. , 

Lewis looked vexed—it was a glorious day for an- 
gling—but, then, he could not fail to see Jane home, and 
she must come again to catch trout for her grandmother. 

“Oh, yes—I often come down to the pond to fish.” 

“ Angle, my dear,” interrupted George. Jane half 








and, looking up, disclosed a pair of large brown eyes, 





stared, and half pouted ; but she went on: 
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“ like to come down to the pond, it is so very beau- || The Sabbath rose bright and beautiful—the lake 
tiful—and the trees and the birds. Don’t you think it heaved and blushed in the morning light like the breast 
very beautiful ?” i of a maiden who has just listened to the witching story’ 


“ Very, very; but, when will you come again, J ane, | || of love—the trees every where hung heavy with moisture, 


to-morrow ips || and glittered in the sunshine, while the birds awoke the 


“If my grandmother should want another trout, I will. | || forest with a wild jubilee of music. 
Shall you come ?” she added, half smiling and blushing. | The earth had never looked so beautiful to the subject 
** Most certainly—and you must come every day, Jane, | of our story. His moral sense had been refreshed by the 
and I will lend you my rod and flies; and, mind, you || | reflection of the day before, in which the pure-minded 
must call it angling, not fishing.” | Jane had mingled, even like his guardian spirit of inno- 
Jane laughed, and promised. By this time they had || ‘cence and love. And now the beauty of the Christian 
reached the small, low house in which she lived, and | \ Sabbath, and its harmony with the wants of the human 
Jane timidly asked him to enter. George declined; |) soul, struck him with a new sense of its appropriateness. 
after going a few steps, he turned and observed Jane || We need not describe the gathering of a congregation 
in the same attitude in which he had left her, standing | at a New England church. All know how the scattered 
in the door with her bonnet in her hand. He kissed his | inhabitants are seen to emerge from field and pasture, 
hand to her, and her whole face was instantly covered | entering the highway over stiles, or the still more primi- 
with smiles and blushes. | tive bars—how green lane and forest shade send forth 
George had scarcely, in his whole life, been guilty of i their quiet, orderly groups, with their subdued voices and 
so much gallantry before, and now it was elicited by a “respectable attire. 
bare-footed country girl. He laughed when he thought of | All can conceive the perfect neatness of the nicely- 
the thing. Then he thought of her brown hair and soft | ironed Sunday gowns, with which the maidens appear, 
eyes, and pretty white feet gleaming up from the green | | each carrying a fan and a pocket-handkerchief carefully 
grass—her sweet smile and appropriate language—there || | folded. Then the young men with their well-brushed and 
was nothing vulgar about her, and he was more than || long preserved “ best suit,” and the younkers with their 
reconciled to himself, and half in love with Jane. | white hose and stout shoes, and the regulated step of all, 
The next day was a storm—the wind swept from the as if this were the one day for walking well, for looking 
hills, and wrought the lake into angry waves, and the || well, and behaving well. It is the Sunday air, never to 
rain fell fast and steady; the elms flung their long |, be mistaken, never to be confounded with the manners of 
branches as the wind rushed, and creaked them upon the | any other day in the week. 
low-roofed house. The fowl gathered under the lea of | George saw all this, but it struck him with a new 
sheds and fences, and looked dripping and dejected. | } feeling ; a sense of its appropriateness—the harmony of 
The men were occupied in mending and making the | all with the primitive lives of the inhabitants—it was the 
various implements of husbandry, and the girls turned the | i waving of the mantle of the Pilgrims, though centuries 
wheel with merry songs, tossing their many curls as they || had borne them away with the chariots and horsemen 
stepped back and forth with the quickly-twisted thread. || of Israel. Then he thought of Scotland, and the wonder- 
George Lewis tried to amuse himself with his books, || ful coincidence of mind and manners between our own 
but they were unaccountably dull; he looked every fifteen | people and that hardy, virtuous race. 
minutes from the small window, to assure himself that it | , The services were simple and appropriate, and though 
would rain all day. Yes, there was no prospect of ony | many @ bright eye timidly glanced at the stranger, and 
thing else. The old farmer, with whom he boarded, had | | many wondered who and what he could be, yet his pre- 
predicted as much, and there was nothing to gainsay | sense disturbed none of the proprieties of public worship. 
him. Hefried to read, but he thought only of Jane. He | George saw nothing to shock his city habits, except the 
was throwrupon his own reflections—there was nothing ! circumstance of the whole congregation turning their 
else he could do. But they were vague and indistinct, | | backs upon their clergyman during the service of prayer. 
and the bright face of Jane might be seen, if thoughts | As he left the church, he observed an aged female 


were visible, thrust into the most profound and logical of | leaning heavily upon the arm of a young girl, who not- 
| withstanding her change gf dress, he was quite certain 


his conclusions. 
must be Jane. As he passed, she looked up, and her whole 


Then came Conscience with her stern sense of justice, |, 
warning him to beware how he disturbed the quietude of | face instantly brightened with smiles‘and blushes. He 
a young heart—how he dared, even in thoughtlessness, } could do no less than walk beside her. She certainly 
cause his image to mingle with the visions of its youth| looked very beautiful in her gingham frock and snug 
and guilelessness, when he would leave it only to pine in | cottage bonnet, filled, as it was, with her rich dark curls. 
solitude and desertion. He took down the “ Complete || And then her elastic foot scarcely looked prettier in its 
Angler,” and read the story of the pretty milk-maid, | black, laced slipper than when peering nakedly from the 
Maudlin, and imagined she might have looked somewhat | green grass. 





similar to Jane—and then he t of the wise cau-|) “My grandmother,” said Jane, in a faint voles, by 
tion of the good angler-to his panion—“ Let Maud- | way of introduction. . 
lin alone,” and he resolved to profit by it, as well as by | The old lady stopped short, to the evident dismay of 
autiful hints and counsels. . Yes, he would || the girl, and made a strong effort to raise -her bowed 
act ¥ . = vocation, = Horm, and lift her shrivelled face to that of the strangers ; 
> ‘ . *. ? ; ¢ P 



















































while her head trembled, and her thin ‘lips were com- 
pressed over her toothless gums, till nose and chin were 
in danger of approximation. 

“ My grandmother; well, and who may this fine spark 
be 7” 

Jane colored crimson. Lewis touched his hat respect- 
fully, and replied, “ My name is Lewis, madam,” and 
he proffered his arm to the old lady in his best style. 
She was instantly appeased, and commenced giving a 
detail of her infirmities, to which Lewis listened with the 
greatest deference; for respect for the aged was one of 
his strongest characteristics. 


ing how the fine-looking stranger happened to be upon 
such good terms with old Mrs. Bryant. 

On reaching the house, Lewis was urged to stop and 
take tea with them, an invitation he would have declined | 
in accordance with the resolutions of yesterday, but he 
could not resist the smiles and asking looks of Jane. | 
He seated himself in one of the high-backed, flag chairs 
that stood by the open window. A grape-vine had been 
planted beneath, and the bright sun struggling through 
its thick leaves painted their delicate tracery upon the | 
floor. 

A few shelves or “ dressers" occupied one corner, 
upon which were neatly arranged pewter plates and 
basins, bright as silver, some brown mugs, and plain 
earthen cups and saucers. In another corner stood an | 
old-fashioned walnut desk, glossy and black with age, | 
and a table of the same material, with small crooked legs } 
and club feet, stood under a little looking-glass, considera- } 
bly inclined. 
files cut in black paper, and framed in oval forms, a pair) 


Beneath the glass hung two or three pro- || 


j 


of “ shears,”’ and a skein of brown linen thread, and a/ 
pincushion made of colored silk, ornemented with tas- || 
sels upon each angle. We like to be particular about | 
these things, knowing that our readers can’t go them- | 
selves and see the little room. 

Upon the table lay a large “ Family Bible,” open at the 
fourteenth chapter of Job, and a Psalm Book Jane had 


just laid down with her fan. pon the desk he observed |; 
ust laid dow th her f Upon the desk he ol 1) 


“ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress,” “ Baxter’s Call,” 
the “ Life 
“ Morse’s Geography,” “ Murray’s Grammar,” “ Pike’s 
In the 
four last was written, “ The property of Jane Bryant,” )) 
and in one of them, in another hand, was the couplet, 


’ 


“Pilgrim's Progress,’ of Washington,” 


Arithmetic,” and the “ Student's Companion.” 


“ Steal not this book, my Aonest friend, 
For fear the gallows will be your end.” 


Jane made her appearance with an apron of blue 
check over her gingham frock, and the old lady took her 
pipe and seated herself in the corner, where she contin- || 
ued to puff away with great diligence, only removing it | 
at intervals to make inquiries of the stranger as to his || 
place of residence, his family, ete., all of which were | 
answered to her satisfaction, except the one appertaining 
to his visit to the village. She could not, for her life, 


understand how or why a young, heahhy man should |} 
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Jane walked beside her grandmother nearly silent, not | 
even exhibiting a dash of rustic triumph as group after | 
group passed by with marks of recognition, and wonder- | 


jand the black tea and cream unexceptionable. 


| 


I 


‘nearly worn out. 


come*a long journey just to pull a few fish out of the 
water, unless, indeed, he meant to sell them. 
shook his head. “What, not sell them? 
Then what do you mean to do with them?” 


Lewis 


“T shall send a part for Jane to cook for your dinner, 
madam.” 
Mrs. Bryant looked mollified. 


gone a long time the last time I sent her down to the 


“ Ay, ay, Jane was 


pond, but she caught a nice large one.” 

George looked at Jane, and she smiled and blushed 
crimson. The table, with its snowy tow and linen 
cloth, 

“ Wove by nae hand, as ye may guess 

Save that of Fairly fair,” 
or Jane’s, as the reader will understand, was soon spread. 
The thick apple pie, and cream biscuit, were excellent ; 
Jane 
presided with the prettiest grace in the world, blushing 
and trembling, and half dropped the cream-pitcher in 
passing it to her guest, whereupon her grandmother 
scolded in round terms. Upon the whole, however, 
things went off in very good style, though Mrs. Bryant 
declared that she nev r knew Jane to act half as bad 
before. 


Trout were uncommonly plenty that year, and so gulli- 


| ble, that they swallowed the hook with scarcely a demur, 


and the consequence was, that Mrs. Bryant almost every 
day had one upon her table, and the donor was often, 
very often invited to dine upon the dainty prepared by 
the pretty hands of Jane ; mere especially as he instructed 
her to cook them after the most approved method of 
anglers, which was tar more palateable than the unci- 
vilized method to which they had been accustomed, 
namely, that of frying them in pork—yes, in pork. Tell 
it not in Gath. 

George Lewis, as a good angler, was suitably shocked, 
and very careful not only to teach the proper method, 
but also to provide sundry delicate condiments, which 
went still farther to conciliate the old lady. But when 


he one day placed a large shawl, of the most approved 


pattern upon the bony shoulders of the ancient dame, 
he became at once securely installed in her good graces. 
From that time forth, Jane was permitted not only to 
go at all times down to the pond, and angle with George 
Lewis, but to roam all about the woods and gather 
wild-flowers, and learn their names and classes, with him 
for her companion and instructor. 

Alas, for poor Jane; she desired nothing more, and 
often might her ringing laugh be heard in the shadow of 


| the green trees, down by the beautiful lake, where she 


bent over to peer at the fish gathering in the still waters 


| of the bank. 


Poor girl! often upon her return home, she might be 
seen looking anxiously at a pair of small black slippers, 
which were fast “ falling into the sear and yellow leaf.” 
True, the gloss had been often restored by the white of an 
egg, yet all wouldn’t do; it was quite evident they were 
Her grardmother had often told her 
she would have no more that summer, but she. still 
them, for she @ouldn’t bear to walk with George Lewis 
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with bare feet. She didn’t mind going without stockings, | 
but bare feet couldn’t be thought of. 
At length, in springing across a little brook, as George | 
took her hand from the opposite side, she felt her shoe | 
give way, and upon examination, it was found nearly 
ripped from the sole. The poor girl burst into tears, and | 
hid her feet beneath her upon the turf, for the toes were 
peeping from the rent. 
“ What shallldo? What will my grandmother say?” | 
she exclaimed sobbing. 
“ Don’t cry,” said her companion, trying to suppress a 
laugh, “ you look quite as well without shoes, Jane.” 
Jane looked up, and was certainly a little angry, for | 
she wiped her tears, and said with a good deal of empha- | 
sis— | 
“Tt will do for you, Mr. Lewis, (she had always before \ 
called him George,) to laugh at such things, for I sup- || 
pose you have a plenty of money, but it is very different | 
with a poor girl, who hasn't a cent in the world. Not a | 
cent.” 
“You shall have a dozen,”’ said Lewis, a little roguishly, || 
and throwing a whole handful! of coin into her lap. | 
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beaux that seem to admire you so much, and then I shall 
be forgotten.” 

Jane looked reproachfully at the speaker, and attempt- 
ed to rise. 

‘* Stay awhile longer, Jane; we may never meet again, 
and do not let us part in coldness.” 

Jane put both hands over her face, and the tears strug- 
gled through her fingers. George tried to speak, but so 
heavily did the sense of the wounded feelings of the 


|| guileless girl press upon him, that he could not utter 


aword. He dared not declare definitely his own attach- 


|| ment, as that would but add to his injustice. 


“ Do not weep, Jane,” he said, wiping the tears from 
his own eyes. ‘ Will you not promise to forget me? 
Will you not be cheerful and happy when I am gone, and 
forget you have ever seen me ?” 

“Never, never, George; I shall think of you every 
day, and every hour in the day. And will you not think 
of me? Qh, I should love to think you would not forget 

’ 

Lewis pressed the child-like girl to his heart, and felt 


truly she could never, never be forgotten. But then she 


Jane arose with considerable emphasis, and the bright | could never be his; his proud mother would spurn such 
] it I I 


silver was scattered all amongst the green grass. 


'an alliance. 


Bitterly did he regret the thoughtless sel- 


“Good bye, Mr. Lewis; I shan’t come down to the 'fishness of which he had been guilty. But if Jane suf- 


. | . 
pond again.” || fered, he felt that he should be a sufferer too, and his 
“ Jane, Jane, just stop one moment.” | sufferings must be heightened by the pangs of remors2. 


Jane didn’t stop, nor turn, but she walked just the | 
George was soon at her 


least bit in the world slower. 
side, and when he said in a very low voice, “ Miss Jane, | 





{ am sorry if I have offended you,” the girl’s face, for | her senses. 


| 


an instant, was covered with smiles, but when she looked 
up and saw the expression of Lewis’ face, there was a 
something that looked so melancholy about it, and some- 
thing, too, in her own heart, that made her burst into 
tears. 

Alas! George had forgotten the wise counsel of the 
angler, “‘ let Maudlin alone,” and he felt now the spell 
that had been woven in his destiny. He took the hand 
of Jane within his own, and they sat down there in the 
still forest, and George wiped the tears from her eyes, 
but neither spoke. They sat long, long, but words were 
needless in that mysterious intercommunication of soul | 








Their walk home was nearly silent. Jane felt a deep, 
deep weight at her heart, and the beauty of the wild 
flowers, and the music of the birds appealed in vain to 
The loveliness of the earth, for the first 
time, failed to awake an echo in her young bosom. A 
shadow lay upon her heart, and the light and glory of the 
world without, jarred like an ill-toned instrument. 

Lewis felt that he had been the cause of a fearful 
change in the breast of the artless girl, and he could only 
crave her forgiveness. 

“Promise me, Janc, should we never meet again, that 
when you are older, and know more of the world, you 
will try to forgive me as you do now—you will think of 
me as a brother, and love me as a brother.” 

The word operated like magic upon the mind of the 
sensitive girl; it gave a warrant for those undefinable 





with soul. It was love—such as angels might own and | 


bless. 


emotions that now agitated her bosom. She threw her 
meek arms about his neck, and replied only with a flood 


“T must leave you, Jane,” said the youth in a low, | of tears. 


hesitating tone. ‘‘ You must forgive me, too, that I have | 


staid so long.” 


The tears swelled from beneath the long lashes of the ! 


girl, and her hand trembled. Lewis removed the little | 
sun-bonnet from her thick curls, and drawing her to his | 
bosom, pressed a kiss upon her cheek. A slight shudder | 
passed all over her, and she gently rose from his arms. 


, 7 ne 1} 
“You will come back next summer,” she said timidly, 


yet looking earnestly in his face. 

“T fear not, Jane. I may never return. 
think of me sometimes, Jane ?” 

Jane looked as if she wondered how he could ask such 
a question—her color varied, and the red lip quivered, 
but she spoke not a word. 
“ You will be married, Jane, to some of these country 


Shall you 





“Will you not promise to be a sister, Jane; alas, I 
| have never known the love of a sister.” 

“T will, I will, and never forget you; no, never, though 
we may never meet again. Yet why not come back 
‘again, George? I have no brother or sister, no friend 
‘but my poor sick grandmother, and I shall think of you, 
| and long to see you again.” 

“Perhaps I will, Jane, but you must promise to be 


| quite happy without me.” 

Jane looked perplexed and disappointed, and she did 
not speak. Lewis felt he had adopted a dangerous and 
cruel expedient—that Jane was to him more than any 
sister could have been, and that the poor girl was only 
deceiving her own heart when she thought of him as a 
brother. 





















































TO A LADY 


That day Mrs. Bryant was in her worst possible 


humor. Nothing did, or could suit her. And now 
Jane had staid longer than usual, and for three long 
hours, she had had no one upon whom to vent her 


il-humor. One kick had sent the cat, all alive with 


"Ss PORTRAIT. 








With thee, in sweet communion and unmixed delight— 
Can murmur, “ Thus she smiled when last we met, 
Thus beamed those eyes with fond affection bright, 

And this the same soft glance that met my sight 

When last we parted, all! with what regret !”” 


terror, through the open window, and there was nothing | 


else left. It might have been a relief to punch the fore- 


stick, but the fire was out, and she had no other resource | 


” 


than “nursing her wrath to keep it warm” until the 


return of her grandchild. 


The poor girl saw the condition of things the moment | 


she entered the door; but she was quite desperate, so 
she went right up to the old lady, and taking off her 
shoe, inquired what she must do. 

“Do, why, go to meeting barefoot, you are old 
enough.” 

Jane was entirely relieved for she had expected noth- 
ing else than a “ sound box upon the ear,” and she saw 
there was no prospect of the ceremony at this time, for 
the neighbors used to say of Mrs. Bryant, it was with 
her, “a word and a blow, and the blow came first.” It 
is probable her anger had reached its climax, and the 


desperate appearance of the shoe operated as a‘ calmer.’ | 


That night Jane received a package containing a pair | 


of kid slippers, and a line bidding her farewell, calling 
her sister, and expressing the warmest expressions of | 
fraternal attachment. 


that night, with the billet pressed close to her bosom. 


’ 


To be continued. 


TO A LADY’S PORTRAIT. 


} 
\} 
} 
Original. | 
| 
|| 


Trosx mild blue eyes are turned on me 


Which ever way I go: } 
And I could weep—so foolishly \| 


While gazing there. I long to see » | 
One look that seems to glow 


With love for me. So sweet their glances are, 


I feel while reading all their loveliness, 


Like one, who kneeling to some beauteous star, 
He fondly deems that from its home afar 
It sends an answering glance his soul to bless. 


ij 
' 
| 


And may I breathe my thoughts to thee— 

Thoughts that words cannot tell? 
Yes, such a generous sympathy 
Glows in that smile ; it seems to me 
Like some mysterious spell. 

And, oh, so eloquently soft those eyes ! 

Surely the soul of love and purity 

Shines through them, and my soul unbidden flies 

To meet it, as a bird to meet the skies, 

And feels still nearest Heaven when nearest thee. 
Ah, happy they whose eyes can trace i 

In each fair lineament 1 

Remembered looks, that years cannot efface, 

And sweet revealings of that inward grace, 


And hallowed momerts spent 


Poor Jane wept herself to sleep || 


} i} 


And if my heart rejoices in the smile 
Which o’er thy semblance plays— 
And if my fancy secks thus to beguile, 
Me with the dream that thou art here the while, 
Answering with love, my gaze. 
_My gaze—almost a stranger—how must they 
_ Whose sunshine is the light thy presence showers 
|| Rejoice to linger when thou art away ; 
Where here, thy second self renews the ray 
That shed its brightness o’er their vanished hours. 


Oh, priceless treasure ! thus will it remain 
When she whose form it bears 
Has gone the way whence none return again— 
Where purest love reveals no earthly stain— 
And the heart knows no cares. 

Then will it speak to those whose tears flow fast 


_At thought of ties so sweet, that death must sever— 
Of the mind’s loveliness, which blooms for ever, 

| By nought of sorrow or regret o’ercast. 

And then, as now, those lips will seem to tell 
Sweet words of sympathy, 

With cheering hope all sorrow to dispel, 

Smiling a welcome—murmuring a farewell, 


Ready to bless as they were wont to be. 


| When may the loved ones, as they linger here, 


While o’er the past their pensive memory flies, 


| Recall what once she was, without a tear, 


| And fondly deem her spirit to be near, 
Smiling again in love from those dear eyes. 


Original. 


ELEGIAC SONNET 


|| ON THE DEATH OF ASA L. PAYNE, WHO LOST HIS LIFE 


IN A FIRE AT WATERVILLE, N. Y., DEC. 22, 1838. 


“ He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down.”—Job, 14, 2. 
Wuy should we mortals count on lengthened days, 
And think our certain doom is never near ? 
The sweetest flower that basks in Morning’s rays, 
Sinks oft beneath the storm ere noon is here. 
Thus with the friend whose loss we now lament; 
Scarce were his life’s bright morning sunbeams o’er— 
Scarce were his hours of happy boyhood spent, 
And now we see his face on earth no more ! 
Dire was his fate, in hissing flames enrolled— 
Yet why should impious tears bedew our eyes ? 
Did not the famous fiery car of old 
Convey the prophet swiftly to the skies ? 
Let Keason, then, and Hope, our grief restrain, 


t Nor doubt owr loss is Ais eternal gain. B. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


Ricnevtev; or, THe Consprracy, by E. Lytton Bulwer: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a play, in five acts, and the volume 
is eked out toa hundred and fifty pages, by means of several 
odes, of unequal merit. Mr. Bulwer is not a good lyric writer, | 
and, from a peculiar construction of mind, never can be. As a 
dramatist, he is more clever, although rather awkward and 
heavy, at times; painting, as he does, copies of nature, rather 
than nature itself. Mr. Bulwer is a thought-gatherer, and takes 
pride in being such ; esteeming mere thought, without reference 
to the naturalness of its rising, as more aidant to his career as a 
play-wright, than those direct bursts of passion, which alone can 
make a dramatist great. The production abounds in eloquent 
passages, but it has faults of the grossest kind. If Bulwer, the 


+A) 
dramatist, had forgot Bulwer, the novelist, a much better play, 


both for the cleset and the stage, would have been produced. 
The characters are well drawn, but they appear, before the 
reader, as though magnified by a telescope—not as the creatures 
of flesh and blood, which they were, and which they ought to | 
appear to be. 

itis but just to say that the play has been successful in Eng- 
Jand, and is frequently performed ; but, this acknowledgment, 
in our opinion, does not militate against the views which we | 
have expressed ; for, a bad play, in these days of false taste and 
literary trickery, is more likely to enjoy public favor, if thus 
aided, than the best dramatic production which receives no 
such aid, and is thrown before the public to rest upon its own 
merits. 


Jack Sueprarp: Lea & Blanchard.—There is a peculiarity 
about the style of Ainsworth, the author of this novel, which 
enchants the reader, in addition to the fascination of the story 
itself. The number before us is the second, and the interest 
will undoubtedly be kept up to the end—which will be found 
in the eighth number. 


Lea & Blanchard.— 


Apvice To a Younc GENTLEMAN: 
This book is by the author of “ Laws of Etiquette, 
that the writer has done better in this work than the other, may 
be sufficient praise with many persons. 
ever, there are books enough, already published, upon good | 
breeding and behavior in society. We think it doubtful if | 
much instruction, on the points generally noticed in such works, 
benefits the young. We must admit, notwithstanding, that we 
have read a large portion of the book with a fair share of grati- 





fication. 


. 

Tue Puantom Sup, by Captain Marryat: E. L. Carey & 
A. Hart.—A novel, by the author of “ Jacob Faithful,” is sure 
to create a sensation, whatever may be its character; and this 
is a novel of more intense interest than any other by the same 
author. The subject is poetical, and it has been treated in a 
truly imaginative and passionate style. Some of the descrip- 
tions are among the most thrilling sketches of life on the sea 
that we have ever read. This novel will add much to the 
author’s already widely extended reputation as a felicitous 
novelist. 


Beauties or Danie Wesster: Edward Walker.—Although 
extracts from the writings of Webster, thus arranged, may seem 
to the student of little value, yet, it must be acknowledged that 
such a work is of great importance to the many, as it may reach 
those who cannot easily obtain a more voluminous compilation 
of that orator’s works. The volume here presented to the 
public is filled by selections, which are creditable to the judg- 
ment of the compiler, and it will be no matter of astonishment, 
if the book pass through several editions, for it is, moreover, 
well printed and substantially bound, and contains a likeness 
of the great statesman, which is well executed. 


Tue Tent Pitcnen, by N. P. Willis: 
This book is formed of letters which have been published in | 
the “ Mirror.” We do not know that we can compliment the | 


author better than to say that we coincide with the views gene- 
ral; expressed toward it by the periodical press. 





* and, to say | 
| 


In our opinion, how- | 


Samuel Colman.— | 
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Benemotu: J. & H. G. Langley.—This is a legend of the 
builders of the mounds in the West—those stupendous hills, 
which have been the admiration and the wonder of travellers, 
but the secret of whose formation is buried with the sunless 
The author is evidently young, but the work is one of 
The work is interesting, 


past. 
much promise for his advancement. 
and those who are not critical, will find an ample store of enjoy- 
ment in its pages, for they are filled with poetically conceived 
descriptions, and some sentiments worthy of encomium. The 
author, by study, will early become known in the republic of 
letters. 


Nicno.as NickLesy: Lea & Blanchard.—These enterprising 
publishers have issued the thirteenth number of this popular 
novel.— The Carvills. 


Memoirs oF CeLeBRATED Women: E. L. Carey & A. 
Hart.—This work was edited by G. P. R. James, but he has had 
little to do with it. It is from the pen of an English lady. The 
work is well conceived, and the histories of the women who are 
introduced have been written out somewhat fully. We think 
the volume is valuable.—Wiley & Putnam. 


Birarus, Deatus, aNnD Marriaces: Lea & Blanchard.— 
This novel is by the author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ Jack 
Brag,” etc. We have not read the whole of the work, but we 
have been much amused with many of the satirical touches of 
the writer. There is much instruction in it, and, on the whole, 
it will be read with profit.— The Carvills. 


Tue Apventures or Rosin Day: Lea & Blanchard.—This 
history is an attempt to be humorous, through two volumes. 
We cannot say that the author has been successful, although 
there is enough in the work that is good, to save it from utter 
condemnation. The adventures of the hero are varied and 
attractive, and, we suppose, sufficiently so to excite the atten- 
tion of the general reader. The work is less valuable, in a lite- 
rary point of view, than any other work from the pen of Dr. 
Bird.— The Carvills. 
| Tue Crorppy: E. L. Carey & A. Hart.—This is a tale, by 
the O’Hara family. It is a pleasing work. The Irish wit scat- 
tered throughout its pages, and the story itself, cause it to 
enchain the mind, and keep it, as it were, spell-bound, to the 
conclusion. It is impossible to commence this work, without a 
' desire to continue to the end, which is wrought out in a mas- 
terly style. We commend these volumes, with all sincerity, to 
our readers. 


WALLACE oN THE Eye.—R. Carter, 58 Canal street, has 
lately published a work with the above title. Dr. Knight, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Yale College, thinks it a work “ contain- 
ing many interesting discoveries, which throw much ligt upon 
the hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 


Deersrook: Harper & Brothers.—This is a novel, by Miss 
Harriet Martineau, and is destined to have a beneficial effect 
on society, for it exposes many of the follies of life with such 
force that we are disposed to ejaculate, “we have seen the 
originals.” The book is filled with valuable sentiments, and 
the interest of the story is sustained with capital effect. The 
picture of the family of “the Greys” is drawn with admirable 
fidelity, and the reader peruses the work with a higher estimate 
of the abilities of the authoress than he could possibly have 
possessed from the examination of her other works. 


Tue History or tHe Navy or THe Unitep States or 
America: Lea & Blanchard.—This work is in two large octavo 
volumes, from the pen of J. Fennimore Cooper, who has done 
the country much service, by aa impartial and lucid record of 
our naval engagements. There is vo man, perhaps, more capa- 
ble of writing a history of our Navy, than Mr. Cooper; and, 
that he has produced so excellent a work, is as creditable to his 
| judgment and genjus, as it is a matter of pride to bis country- 
| men. 


“ 
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long, long a- go by the Lake of Killarney, Young 
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Kathleen,sweet flower, I woo'’d for my bride ; But she 
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said, that an Irishman’s love was soft blarney, Like a rain-bow it lived, like a rain-bow it died; Yet 





















































































































































fond - ly and tru - ly my bo-som was yearning; Her smile was my star,and her word was my creed : 
Oh! my 
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lov-ing was pure, but she mock’d its deep burning, She rived my warm spirit and left it to bleed. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
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But the worm ’s at the core, and its work is proclaiming 
The sorrowful tale my proud lip would not speak ; 
It feeds and lives on, in defiance of blaming, 
It drinks from my breathing, it whitens my cheek : 
:: . Soon, soon will the fresh weeds above me be springing, 


a 


And maidens shall come to my grave with a sigh; 
They shall weep o’er the green sod, and tell in their singing, 
The wild sons of Erin can love till they die! 


a 











THEATRICALS.----EDITORS TABLE. 


-_ 


THEATRICALS. || played Constance, in the “ Love Chace,” with her usual spirit 
|and elegance. “ Mazeppa” has attracted large audiences. It 
was produced with all the aids of new scenery, machinery, and 
costume, with Mr. Woolford in the chief character—which he 
is well skilled to sustain. We learn that “Macbeth” is in 
| preparation, and that it will be produced with the aid of gor- 
geous scenery and dresses, in a style worthy the conception of 
the author. “ Macbeth” is capable of being made the most un- 
equalled spectacle in the language, and we have no doubt that 
this attempt of Mr. Hamblin, to do justice to the legitimate 
drama, will be crowned with reward. 


Paarx.—Mrs. Gibbs and Mr. Sinclair, since our last, have 
passed through a short engagement, with but little success. 
They would have been more successful, perhaps, had sufficient 
aid been received from the stage-appointments, which were 
scarcely in keeping with the position of the house—certainly, 
not in rivalry with those at the other theatres. The chorus, 
too, was deficient in strength and numbers. The principal 
pieces in which these vocalists appeared, were, “ The Lord of | 
the Isles,” “ The Cabinet,” and “ Midas.” The former had the | 
longest run, and deservedly so, for much of its music is charac- 
teristic and pleasing. The ballads, interspersed throughout it, | = * 
have a charm which can never vanish. Mrs. Gibbs sang with | ‘ m 
her usual taste, and Mr. Sinclair generally acquitted himself | EDITORS’ TABLE, 
creditably. It is but justice to Mr. Richings, to say that his To our Reapers.—We have the pleasure of announcing the 
performance was very acceptable, and that his song, in the | names of several new and regular contributors to the “Com- 
second act, was given with delicacy and feeling. In “ Midas,” | panion,” for the present year. Articles from one or two of 
Mr. Sinclair appeared more advantageously than in either of | them, it will be noticed, appear in the present number. From 
the other pieces. He seemed more at home, and, on the whole, England, we have Miss Mary Anne Browne, of Liverpool, the 
sang more  sappe A e in aa plays. ; sister of Mrs. Hemans, and the authoress of “ Ignatia and other 

At the benefit of Mrs. Gibbs, Mr. Freer, from the minor Lon- | Poems,” and Mrs. Hofland, of London, widely known as the 
don theatres, made his first appearance as Richard Hl We welteset “The Son of a Senken? pa ps maagnente 8 works. 
have had no opportunity, as yet, of deciding fully upon his | Of our country, we have Mrs. Ellett, the authoress of several 
abilities ; but, it seems to us, that he is much more fitted for the | yolumes, and B, B. Thacher, author of “ Indian Biog™ phy.” 
higher walks of tragedy, than many whom we have witnessed 
making the attempt. Nortn River Streamsoats.—As this is a season when many 

Miss Clifton has played an engagement of three or four nights | Jadies are in the habit of passing up the river, and as there are 
to much smaller audiences than could have been anticipated, many boats plying upon the stream, it becomes a question to 
notwithstanding her personation of Anna Boleyn, in a new | ascertain wie 8 4 a most suitable boat among the many 
tragedy of that name, which was represented three nights. || steamers. There are several opposition boats, which ply from 
The play is a singular mixture of good and bad. ‘| the city to the numerous towns on the river, which, from the low 

Ia the danse, Monsieur and Madame Taglioni have created | price of passage, and the scantiness of the accommodations, are 
quite a sensation, and the audiences have improved wonder- sneha carry ladies, who seek for retirement from the 
fully. They are very clever. Monsieur Taglioni is a spirited | crowd, and those comforts which are generally found in good 
and graceful dancer, and even a remarkably elegant one. | boats. 

Madame Taglioni exhibits an ease of style which captivates, Although it is difficult to decide which is the best boat, we 
but there is scarcely that gliding from grace to grace, which | think there can be no disappointment, if those belonging to the 
constitutes finish. Her attitudes, however, are striking and | old line are sought, as they are skilfully managed, and no efforts 
beautiful, and her elasticity of muscles is admirable. The | are spared to render them pleasant to those who patronize 
ballet chosen for their first appearance was “ La Sylphide,” a | them. The old line of boats has long been celebrated for atten- 
beautiful piece, which, we were happy to see, was produced | tion to passengers and safe navigation, and the public can gain 
with new scenery and machinery, adding much to the general | nothing by an opposition which seeks to deprive true enter- 
effect. prise of a fair emolument, which it would be sure to demand, 
Nattonat.—We have not much to say upon the performances | could it be installed in the same degree of public favor which it 
at this house, as, in the line of novelty, little has been brought | en eaenyete gan ty Sey a — , 
: : A monopoly should, indeed, be checked when it fails to satisfy 
forward—the protracted engagement of Miss Shirreff and , ; 
the community ; but, a casual opposition, which seeks to make 


Messrs. Seguin and Wilson having caused them to usurp the aos eats a k " . ie, eae . 
boards almost entirely. Miss Shirreff has appeared in Cinde- HP OF Bsap er wy Gress, G2 ve as = oo eas 
, worthy of regard. 


rella, but not with that eminent success that distinguished | 


her previous efforts. “The Mountain Sylph,” “ Amilie,” and | pyare op Summer Fasnions.—Full Dress.—The head will 
“La Sonnambula,” have been frequently performed, and the | be much ornamented with pearls and other jewelry. The robe 
audiences, for the season, and considering the length of the | consists of white muslin over pale pink satin, the waist cut very 
engagement, have been fashionable and large. low, rounded at top, and very fully draped; the sleeves short 

Near the end of the month, several benefit-nights occurred, | and tight, ornamented to correspond with the flounce, which is 
which were gratifying to those for whom they were appointed. || ¢-i)jed and gathered in a knot at the side, fastened by a bunch 
Among these, was that of Mr. Williams, who introduced, onthe | of gowers and ribands. Cord and tassels. It should be ob- 
occasion, Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Freer, and the public’s old favorite, || served that the waist is trimmed with folds, disposed in circles, 
Mr. Browne, the comedian. | which serve to set off a good shape advantageously. 

The management of the theatre has been conducted in the Promenade and Carriege Dress.—White brocade robe, 
same style of liberality as hitherto ; and little has been wanting, striped; the skirt is trimmed with two flounces, festooned with 
that could satisfy the public, or aid the performers, appertaining a color to correspond with the stripe ; low waist, trimmed with 
to the business of the stage. l} blond ; puffed sleeves, with deep ruffles; gloves, or sleeves 
entire, fastened by bands at the wrist. Mantillas of straw color, 
shot silk, or white wrought muslin. Cord and tassels. Hat, 
small Leghorn, chip or shirred, small brim, with sprigs of flowers 
inside, and roses without, or ribands. 





| 


Bowrry.—This magnificent edifice has been opened with a 
success unprecedented in theatrical annals in this country. 
The theatre receives much aid from its scenery, which is truly | 
beautiful—no expense, apparently, being spared to give the 
eye perfect satisfaction. “ Nick of the Woods,” a new drama, Evening Dress.—Pearl gray pou ce soie, waist made high 
written by the late Lowisa H. Medina, was first produced ; || behind, very low in front, disposed on each side in folds. The 
since which, “ Ernest Maltravers” and “ Mazeppa” have been | front of the skirt in two loops, with a rose ineach. Cord and 
revived. The two former, in addition to the interest excited, in || tassels. The sleeves are made full, trimmed with blond lace. 
consequence of their splendor as scenic representations, have || The head is ornamented with flowers, the hair brought low 
borrowed lustre from the acting of Mrs. Shaw, who has, also, H upon the cheeks, in broad braids, fastened at the temples. 
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